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LAVAL! 





FIELD-TESTED COAST TO COAST! 


READY— the inflation dairymen, 
sanitarians, veterinarians have all 
been asking for—a gentler, safer and 
more pliable Mastitis-control infla- 
tion! The new Maes narrow-bore 
for De Laval is the finest, narrowest 
one-piece narrow-bore inflation ever 
created for De Laval users! 


REAL TIME SAVER! Test farms across 
the nation report milking time is cut 
10% to 30% —many sav ed 30 minutes 
or more morning and night! By milk- 
ing so much faster the incidence of 
Mastitis is lessened considerably. 


Mr. Robert Rice, Sr. notes how Maes 
Narrow-Bores “ride'' much lower on teats! 


CONTACT vour HAEA, DEALER TODAY! 


MAES INFLATIONS FOR DE LAVAL 


Biack Synthetic Rubber 


Each Total 


Style D Narrow Bore .95 
Style D Medium Bore .95 
Brown Natural Rubber 
Style OD Narrow Bore .95 
Style D Medium Bore .95 
Postage on orders less than $10 .50 


TOTAL:$ 


C) if you use a SURCINGLE milker requiring 


a shorter inflation, please check 


([) Please send FREE MASTITIS RESEARCH 


INFORMATION 


SIMPLE! SANITARY! No need to 
monkey with expensive, complicated 
multiple-piece teat cups, stretch 
liners, assembly tools, gadgets! The 
simplicity of this new narrow-bore 
for De Laval makes it so much more 
sanitary —with fewer places for bac- 
teria to hide in! 


INEXPENSIVE! At least 5¢ LESS 
than most other brands! Fits your 
present De Laval shells—nothing 
else to buy. Switch today to Maes 
new narrow-bore—save time, money! 


DE LAVAL USER SAYS: 
(April 20, 1961) 

“I strongly feel the biggest single 
thing a dairyman can do to combat 
Mastitis is to use NARROW bore 
inflations! In only 7 weeks use of 
the new Maes Narrow-Bore for Be 
Laval shells, our Mastitis problems AVE 
been reduced to a minimum. They 
sure saved us money .. . our medication 
bill is less; unshipped milk loss almost 
eliminated; milk production holding up 
a —— deal better than previously! 

We also notice that, as a cow be- 
comes nearly milked out, our Maes 
Narrow Bore inflations do not creep 
up and shut off the final flow of milk. 
And we are saving about 40 minutes 
per day milking 56 big producing 
Holsteins!” 

Robert Rice, Sr., Ceresco, Michigan 


IF NONE NEAR YOU 
ORDER ON COUPON! 


MAES INFLATIONS FOR SURGE 
Biack Synthetic Rubber 
Each Total 
NARROW BORE 85 
MEDIUM BORE 85 
LARGE 85 
Natural Brown Rubber 
NARROW BORE 85 
MEDIUM BORE 85 
LARGE 85 
QUALITY MILKER SUPPLIES 
(also fit De Laval) 

Pail Cover Gaskets 60 

Pulsation Tubes 25 

(air hoses) 

Nylon Inflation Brush .85 
Postage on orders less than$10 .50 


TOTAL:$ 


Quantity 


IMPORTANT! FILL OUT INFORMATION BELOW: 


NO. COWS 
NAME 
CITY 


BREED: 


NO. UNITS: 
ST.(R.R.) 


.SURGE____DE LAVAL 


STATE 


We Pay Postage On Orders of $10 Or More—On Orders Less Than $10 Add 50¢. 


Mell to: MAES MILKERS, INC., DEPT. G-61, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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CHORE-BOY Is FAR AHEAD In- 


SEE 
One Man Milk 50 to 60 Cows 
Per Hour With a CHORE-BOY 
HERRINGBONE MILKING SYSTEM 


et. tat 
ae 


How Much Milk Every Cow 
Produces at Every Milking With a 
CHORE-BOY ROLL-O-MEASURE 


PATENTS GRANTED AND 
PENDING 


ee 
That Your Entire Milking 
System Is Clean With a 
CHORE-BOY ROLL-O-CLEAN RELEASER 


THE ONLY 
SPHERICAL The Milk Is Always 
GLASS Visible Until It Enters 


RELEASER The Bulk Tank — 





Q Highest Milk Production Per Man 
B&  Oilighest Milk Production Per Cow 
= = © Highest Quality Milk at Lowest Cost 


Profit in dairying depends on 3 factors: (1) Price of milk; (2) Production 
of milk per cow and (3) Production of milk per man. The individual dairy- 
man can’t do much, if anything, about price but he can do something about 
2 and 3, and Chore-Boy is in the best position to help him. Even on price 
Chore-Boy can help if a premium is paid for quality and certainly Chore- 
Boy can help meet present sanitary standards, with the least trouble and 
expense, so that the dairyman can hold his present market. 


Highest Milk Production Per Man 


® With the Chore-Boy Herringbone System cows are handled in groups 
and angle parked. 

® No gates between cows — saves time. 

® The operator is never more than 3 feet from cow's udder — saves time. 

® Feeding is done while cows enter — saves time. 

® Combination of time saving features enable one man to handle 4 to 6 milker units. 

® With the Chore-Boy Herringbone System one man can milk 50 to 60 cows an hour 
and milk them properly. 

® Operator stands upright, does his work without stooping or bending. 

© Cows like this method — they love company. Nervous cows are quieted and heifers 
take to it like ducks to water. 

® Continuous splash shield protects operator and helps position cows. 

® Strongly constructed and hot-dipped, galvanized for durability. 


Highest Milk Production Per Cow 


® The Chore-Boy Roll-O-Measure shows how much milk each cow produces 
at every milking. 

© Low producers can be spotted and eliminated — first step in raising average 
production per cow. 

® Roll-O-Measure reveals bloody milk — and milk from treated or fresh cows can 
be kept out of milk line. . 

® Roll-O-Measure provides low-level milking and a vacuum reserve close to udder. 

® Chore-Boy low-vacuum milking combined with master-pulsating is pleasing to 
cows, gentle and fast. 

® Low-vacuum milking helps eliminate a major cause of mastitis. 

® Chore-Boy increases production per cow by showing up low producers and milking 
cows so that they will produce to the full extent of their ability. 


Highest Quality Milk at Lowest Cost 


® In the Chore-Boy Pipe Line Milking System the milk line is completely visible from 
udder to bulk tank or milk cans. 

® You can see that your system is clean. Dirt can't hide behind glass. 

® No interior obstructions in line or releaser to form pockets of contamination. 

® Air injections in wash water create slugs of water that travel at a high velocity 
giving a vigorous washing action. 

® Chore-Boy washing is done entirely by vacuum — does not require an 
additional pump. 

® Chore-Boy washing is done with % the hot water and detergents. of most 
other systems. 

© Automatic washer does the entire washing operation without further attention from 
the operator. 


Most Pleasure and Profit From Dairying 


The Chore-Boy Herringbone Pipeline milking system enables you to handle, milk, 
and feed more cows in less time, and with less effort. It puts more profit and pleasure 
in your dairy operation and pays for itself in a short time from increased income. 
Chore-Boy manufactures all types of milking systems; all types of parlor stalls; 
all types of pipeline milking systems and all types of pail milkers. All milk in exactly 
same way with low-vacuum and a pulsating ied that gives best results. 
We will be pleased to help you plan the best system for your needs. Contact your 
nearest Chore-Boy dealer or write us. 


WITH CHORE-BOY’S PUR- 

CHASE PLAN YOUR EQUIP- 

MENT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
AS YOU USE IT 


CHORE-BOY'S NEW GOLD 
STAR SERVICE POLICY IS 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF 


PATENTS GRANTED AND SATISFACTION 


© 
PENDING MILKING SYSTEMS 


For Complete Information, Write CHORE-BOY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 13, Cambridge City, ind. 








PERFECTION 


otfers up to *50 
reward for the 
thief that 


mrilk from 


Lows 


A Ste uls 
yeur 


* Robs your milk checks 


Vacuum too low 


Cuts your profits 


YOUR WORN-OUT, INEFFICIENT 
LOW VACUUM PUMP NOW! 


... up to °50 off 

when you buy a new 
PERFECTION 
Heavy-Duty Vacuum Pump 


PERFECTION, the moder rotary pump, 


eliminates old-fashioned pistons. Smooth, 
powerful vacuum, with a steady pull 
assures better milking. 


If you’re still using the same 
vacuum pump you installed 
when you purchased your first 
milking machine, look what’s 
new from PERFECTION! 


Chances are—you’ve added more milkers, 
plus some of the milkhouse work savers like 
pipelines and self-opening doors that require 
vacuum for automatic operation. 


Result—low vacuum! 


To prove to you that adequate vacuum will do more to improve milk- 
ing performance at lowest cost, PERFECTION offers up to $50 trade- 
in on the purchase of a modern Heavy-Duty PERFECTION Vacuum 
Pump. Operates with any milker. Let us show you how you can save 
$40 on the purchase of a PERFECTION % H.P. vacuum pump; $50 on 
the purchase of a 1% or 2 H.P. pump. No obligation. Use the coupon 
and get the special low price available during June Dairy Month. 


SAidomede all the wad wih. PERFECTION! 
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or in a 30-x-40 tub silo delivers feed into 
i wagon — when driven 


An the barn, deposits the on round- 
the-barn feeders. Though the plans 
developed by Duffee and his associates at 


the University of Wisconsin (reported on page 
hoe a eee eT 
have _@ common - + easy and efficient 
iF ieee tks th el ee 
Please see editorial on page 584. 











PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Swbsidiory of Sto-Rite Products, inc. 

DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 

Please show me, without cost or obligation, how | con 
quolify for a saving of up to $50 toward the purchase 
of a PERFECTION Vocwwm Pump for we with my dairy 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


DAIRY LEADERS OPPOSE NEW FARM BILL IN PRESENT FORM BUT 
LEAVE DOOR OPEN BY PROPOSING SEVEN AMENDMENTS : 
1. PERMIT CONGRESS TO AMEND PROPOSED PROGRAM. 

ALLOW FARMER CO-OP PEOPLE ON ADVISORY GROUPS. 

IF PROPOSED PROGRAM REJECTED IN REFERENDUM, 

PRESENT PRICE SUPPORTS WOULD PREVAIL RATHER 

THAN PERMIT DROP TO 50 PER CENT OF PARITY. 

DO NOT EXEMPT SMALL PRODUCERS. 

- LEAVE FEDERAL MILK ORDERS UNDISTURBED. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, INCLUDING ADVERTIS- 
ING, SHOULD BE VOTED ON SEPARATELY. 
PERMIT BETTER BARGAINING FOR MILK PRICE. 








a 
fe 


GRAIN SIGNUP THROUGH MAY 12, REVEALS 751,696 FARMS 
WITH 16,654,056 ACRES IN PROGRAM. 


FEED 





WHITE HOUSE SUFFERS DEFEAT ON MEXICAN FARM LABOR ISSUE. 
EVERY PROPOSAL TO AMEND DEFEATED BY HOUSE VOTES. 





DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT PURCHASES JUMP THIS YEAR. INDUSTRY 
APPEARS TO BE UNLOADING INVENTORIES OF CHEESE. 





SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM STILL IN TROUBLE AS MOVES TO GET 
IT OUT OF OMNIBUS FARM BILL ARE RESISTED. SINCE 
BILL UNLIKELY TO BECOME LAW BY JUNE 30 AND MILK 
PROGRAM EXPIRES THEN PINCH IS ON. MAY BE MOVE ON 
PART OF OMNIBUS BILL SUPPORTERS TO ENLIST VOTES 
FOR FARM BILL BECAUSE MILK PROGRAM IS POPULAR. 





R FREEDOM FROM HUNGER CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED BY U.S. TO 
MOBILIZE PUBLIC OPINION BEHIND SIMILAR PROGRAM 
OF U.N. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION. 





SWAP OF FOOD SURPLUSES FOR STRATEGIC MATERIALS IN 
FRIENDLY FOREIGN NATIONS BEING STUDIED HERE. 








\ TT : ‘ ow 

YOUR next issue 
WANT TO PREVENT THAT SUMMER SLUMP? 
. You can if you protect against hign heat in- 
side the cow as well as outside. That is why 
low-fiber roughage and artificial shade are so 
important, particularly if trees are not available. 


BLOAT ... WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE VETER- 
INARIAN ARRIVES .. . Several home treat- 
ments can be used if cows are in trouble. Be sure 
to see how to use these cow-saving tips. 


IF CANADA THISTLES ARE TAKING OVER... 
now to prevent them from going to seed; or 
cultivate every three weeks during growing sea- 
on; or use one of the recommended sprays. 





AND MANY MORE... 
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3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 


(Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 





Wilson has concentrated on 18-8 stainless 
steel for Ice-Bank Bulk Milk Coolers... 
making possible new lower prices. This move 
is in line with Wilson policy —to give you 
extra value, dependable operation, easy 
cleaning and maintenance, maximum pro- 
tection and safety. You can depend on 
Wilson, an old hand in the milkhouse! 


Model WBS-300 


The exclusive Wilson 
Watchman Drop-in 
Unit is probably the 
biggest Wilson extra— 
assuring you the very 
maximum protection 
under all conditions. 
Builds up and main- 
tains ice-bank in sep- 
arate compartment 
Easily removed. Can- 
not freeze milk. Mod- 
els available from 100 
to 700 galions capacity. 


Wilson Milk-Guard 
offers exclusive new 
Full-contact Cooling, 
highly effective new 
foam-in-place insula- 
tion, many other fea- 
tures to protect your 
investment and keep 
cooling costs down. 
Compact in design... 
saves space in milk- 
house! Sizes: 250, 300, 
400, 500 galions. 


For the non-bulk 
producer — depend- 

able Wilson Can 

Milk Coolers with 

Drop-in Unit. 

immersion type for 5 

or 7 cans. New low price. ZERO- 

SPRAY front-opening type, for 4, 6, 

8, or 12 cans. Rugged construction. 

Model EC-7 


FARM 
REFRIGERATION 
Division of 
TYLER 


Wilson Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. H-6 
Smyrna, Delaware 
Please send latest information on Wilson [1] Bulk Milk Coolers [1] Can Milk Coolers 


(J Farm Freezers 





Name. And Ne iTS 2S 


Address " 
WILSON DIVISION + TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION « SMYRNA, DELAWARE 
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Return over feed cost, 
$378.44 per cow on Mintrate 


‘*Feeding MoorMan’s 
brings my cows up to pro- 
duction and keeps them there 
ill during lactation,” says 
Francis J. Beldt, Stephenson 
County, Illinois. 


“With Mintrates*, my 
production holds up. I’ve 
found, too, that in 10 years 
I've fed MoorMan’s, my 
herd’s butterfat production 
has increased steadily. 


Keeps cows 

in better condition 
“‘Mintrates also help to keep 

my cows in better condition. Since 

feeding MoorMan’s, breeding 


problems have been reduced and 
cows seem to clean better. 
“During my last testing year, 
my average return over feed cost 
for 51 cows was $378.44 per cow, 
according to DHIA records. These 
cows averaged 13,943 pounds of 
milk and 547 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. Their test averaged 3.8:’ 


$1.19 feed cost 
per cwt. of milk 


Mr. Beldt’s total feed cost to 
produce 100 pounds of milk was 
$1.19. This included cost of grain, 
hay and silage, and out-of-pocket 
cost for Dairy Cow Mintrate. 

You too can get outstanding re- 
sults with MoorMan’s Mintrate. 
Its powerful blend of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins stimulates 


greater rumen activity, helps cows 
get more milk-producing energy 
from home-grown grain and for- 
age to reduce production costs, 
increase dairy profits. 

Just ask your MoorMan Man 
how Dairy Cow Mintrate can help 
your herd become thrifty pro- 
ducers. He’ll be glad to help you 
develop your own personalized 
Dairy Feeding and Management 
program. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885 
Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


*Trademork Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Blocks build up cows and profits! 


There’s a new, effective way 
to build up dry cows and dairy 
heifers for top production and 
profit performance in their next 
lactation 

Self-feed MoorMan’s Mintrate 


Blocks to these cattle on pasture 
or high-roughage rations 


Blocks for every situation . . . 


You have a choice of 10 dif- 
ferent Mintrate Blocks, each one 
formulated to fit a specific feed- 
ing situation or condition of pas- 
ture. 

Each Block is a powerful blend 
of 6 protein ingredients, urea, 12 
minerals, vitamins A and D. All 


are available with high levels of 
Vitamin A if needed. They have 
everything, nutritionally, that dry 
cows and dairy heifers need to 
bring them to top condition. 


They stimulate efficiency . . . 


MoorMan’s Mintrate Blocks 
stimulate more complete diges- 
tion, better use of roughages and 
forages. 

They put your cows and heif- 
ers in peak condition for fresh- 
ening. You'll get heavier, thrift- 
ier calves. And, mothers will be 
in top shape for maximum milk 
production all through the next 
lactation period. 





MoorMan feeders say that cows 
on Mintrate Blocks clean better 
and breed back sooner. There's 
increased milk flow, too, for fast- 
er calf growth. When mothers 
have had access to Blocks, their 
calves often weigh up to 100 
pounds more at weaning time. 


Easy feeding, better profits . . . 


MoorMan’s Blocks are easy to 
handle, store and feed. Put them 
out weekly or every 10 days. 

Cattle will adjust their con- 
sumption according to the quali- 
ty and quantity of em avail- 
able . . . and they'll start you 
on the road to larger milk checks 
and greater dairy profits. 





Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets... 


These columns are open to the readers 
of Hoard’s Dal or expression 
of their opinion on any subject, wh 
er radical or conservative, destructive or 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed. 





Write for freedom 


Americans had better wake up to 
the fact that Communists are seri- 
ous when they boast that they will 
bury us and bring our children 
up under socialism. What's more, 
they’re confident that they will suc- 
ceed and they are working much 
harder to enslave us than we are to 
remain free. 

It’s high time for an about-face 
toward some concerted action to 
preserve our precious heritage of 
liberty and justice. As a beginning, 
I'd like to urge everyone to write 
and ask his senators and congress- 
men to make sure Congress passes 
the Freedom Academy bill which 
will establish a center to train men 
in political action to fight com- 
munism. You might also ask them 
to support the un-American Activi- 
ties Committee which a _ certain 
group of people is seeking to abol- 
ish. I'd like to point out that the 
F.B.I. chief, Edgar Hoover, strong- 
ly supports this committee. I'm 
sure everyone will agree that he 
has had enough experience investi- 
gating subversives to corroborate 
his belief that the un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee is needed. 

The Communists would like this 
committee to be squelched, too; ob- 
viously, because it is instrumental 
in exposing them and crimping their 
progress. God help us if we junk 
anything which renders that type of 
service to the cause of freedom. 

Wisconsin RoMAN Brook 


Can tell color difference 


I am writing to you about color 
conscious cows. The other night I 
had to change the wash rag I used 
for washing udders. I had been us- 
ing a green rag for some time and 
decided to use a white one. When I 
started milking, I noticed some of 
the cows were a little nervous. As 
a matter of fact, one kicked at me, 
so I went back to using a green rag 
again and everything was all right. 
I do believe cows can tell the differ- 
ence between colors. 

Wisconsin E.H. PLoeCKELMANN 


Out-of-date harness 


I enjoyed reading “How to har- 
ness a horse.” Ben Brown must be 
behind on the improvements on the 
harness. The kind we use has no 
neck straps nor breeching. It has 
side backers. 

There are still many horses used 
to farm, Ohio alone has over 8,000 
horses on agricultural farms, most- 
ly on small farms with 80 to 100 
acres (family farms). 

Hoard’s Dairyman is the best of 


its kind. 
Ohio M. E, HersHsercer 


Observations in Europe 


Your editorial in the February 
25 issue comparing production of 
dairy cows, particularly Holsteins, 
in Holland and the United States 
was most interesting. 

On a pleasure trip to Europe in 

(Continued on page 568) 
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MAKE THIS THUMB TEST! 


THIS IS THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


between other methods of milking and gentle De Laval milking 


The De Laval method of milking is far more 
gentle than any other method... so gentile it 
can actually help you prevent mastitis. The 
“thumb test” proves it. 

Other milkers turn a thumb red and sore 
—and they have the same effect on your 
cows’ more delicate udder tissues. Feel the 
rough pounding and pulling of other milkers 
just once, and you'll never again feel safe 
putting anything but a De Laval on your cows. 


WHAT MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE? 


Wide-Dore liners can cause cows’ 
teats to “balloon”. But De Laval 
narrow-bores fit snug, reduce impact 
when liners collapse, minimizing 
danger of udder injury 


De Laval’s magnetic pulsation gives 
you uniform 


matter who milks. There’s never a 
variation, so your cows are milked 
exactly the same every time. 


Only De Laval can give you gentle milking 
because only De Laval has this gentle milk- 
ing team—narrow-bore liners, absolutely uni- 
form pulsation, and rapid-recovery vacuum. 

Start using a gentle De Laval milker soon. 
In no time at all you'll notice that your herd 
will have far better udder health, far less 
mastitis. But prove it for yourself. Ask your 
De Laval Dealer to bring you a suspended or 
pail-type milker for a FREE TRIAL. Try the 


Oe Laval cuts vacuum drop-offs that 
cause siow, erratic milking. Our 
rotary action vacuum pump assures 
quickest possible vacuum recovery 
for fast, uniform milking. 


milking, no 


“thumb test” with your present milker and 
with a De Laval. Then try the same kind of 
test on twa of your cows. We rest our case on 
your results! The De Laval Separator Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 
46, Ill; 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Cal. 


10% down, up to 4 years to 
pay on the Suspended or 
Pail-Type Milker. 


oe >) ae Ns 
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(Continued from page 566) 

1959, I took a busman’s holiday 
ind visited an agricultural school 


on the outskirts of Zurich, Switzer- 
und rhe maintained a 
small dairy herd, half Brown Swiss 
and half Simmenthal, a breed about 
of Brown Swiss but marked 
Guernseys. The herd average 
was 8,500 pounds milk 
In Am Holland, I 
ed a government dairy farm very 
uw to one of agri- 
tural experiment stations. These 
and, in spite 
and plenty of 
averaged about 


school 


the size 
_ 
ike 


sterdam vis- 


our state 
ws were Holsteins 
excellent 
sbor they 
8500 pounds. 


care 


also 


England, I spent a 
farm, rented 
Elizabeth II by a Mr. 


Near Bath 
on a 700-acre 


m (Jueen 


Powe and his two sons. Their herd 
was composed of Ayrshires, which 
ire predominant in southern Eng- 
land, and by strange coincidence, 


their herd average was 8,500 pounds. 
Knowing reputation of most 
Europeans as good dairymen, and 
considering that all three of these 
farms were above average as to 
facilities and management, I was 
surprised they did not show better 
Of course, definite conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn from these 
isolated instances, but it does seem 
a well-managed dairy farm in this 
country very favorably 
with the better European farms 
Kentucky R. N. WATHEN 
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Barks up wrong tree 


We read your article, 
argument doesn’t make sense,” 
thoroughly agree with you. We 
wish sorne survey could be made 
to compare the butter and cheese 
consumption of US. farmers with 
the U.S. urban population. And an- 


“Heart 
and 


other survey made to compare 
the “heart disease death rate” of 
both groups. 

I think you would find that 


three or four times as 
nuch butter and cheese as the av- 
’ zen, yet I think we have 
lisease than the average 


farmers eat 


ce, our family of three 

113 pounds of butter in 

19€ It is easy to add this up 
eamery records.) There are 


t of causes of heart disease. In 
be looked into 
1. Americans drive more cars than 
people in other countries. Exercise 
keeps the heart in good shape, and 


fats, why doesn’t anyone mention 
how many tons of French fries, 


doughnuts, and potato chips are 
eaten in America? 

We are eating less and less but- 
ter every year and having more 
and more heart disease. It seems 
that Dr. Keys is barking up the 
wrong tree. That flimsy eight pounds 
of butter per capita can hardly be 
the cause of all our trouble. 

Wisconsin Mrs. Eric PETerson 


Milk for “fast action” 


You say that the heart argument 
against milk fat does not make 
sense. Nevertheless, when the “oleo 
money” went after the butter mar- 
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Would use advertising 


I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend you and your 
fine magazine for your fine edi- 
torial, “Heart argument doesn’t 
make sense.” If possible, I would 
like to receive at least 20 reprints 
of this editorial. If there is a cost 
for these reprints, please bill me. 

Why do not dairymen place this 
editorial as a paid advertisement 
in as many major daily papers as 
possible? Although I am not ac- 
tively engaged in any phase of 
dairying, I would gladly support 
such a venture. And if such a 
venture is undertaken, I hereby 
pledge $10 to its support. If every 
dairyman would do the same, we 


ket they got a large portion of it. 
Sad to relate that oleo has found 
its way onto the table of many 
prominent dairymen. 

It would seem that the best way 
to eliminate the heart argument 
is for A.D.A. to put emphasis on 
fast action requires fast energy and 
milk produces fast energy. They 
should utilize men like President 
Kennedy, who likes lots of milk 
and lots of action, and men like 
Floyd Patterson, who also likes 
lots of action. 

There are lots of others of su- 
perb physical fitness who need fast, 
quick energy — and get it from a 
bottle of milk. 

Why vegetate? 


Massachusetts Tep CoYLe 





BELL SYSTEM ANNOUNCES A PROFITABLE NEW FARM COMMUNICATIONS 
| TOOL THAT SAVES MAN-HOURS AND IMPROVES EFFICIENCY 





pinion, these possibilities should 


the amount of walking and bicy- 
cling in Europe may be one Iason 
they have less heart disease 
Some heart disease is inherit- 
ed. This can’t be blamed on what 
e eat 
3. The amount of cigarettes and 
othe tobacco sold per capita is 
vy large in the U.S. How does 
mpare with other countries? 
1. Some heart disease is caused 
s n and stress We pride | 
ursel ve m our high standard of | 
iving, but our hurrying and wor- | 
rying an attempt to reach this | 
standard may be impairing our 
health. Tourists who have been to 
Europe usually report a “less hur- 
ried pace” than we have here, al- 


though Europeans most likely get 
more exercise than we 4o as they 
are not as highly mechanized. 

5. There may be a difference in 
how diseases are diagnosed in other 
countries. Very often a heart at- 
tack comes after years of suffering 
from some other disease. Is it cor- 
then to say that the patient 
died of heart disease? 

6. Many Americans are eating 

» much sugar. This will cause 
overweight even on a low fat diet. 
Also, when an attack ig made on 


rect 
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Interphone gives you 
phones where you need them 


The Interphone system provides telephones at im- 
portant work locations in the outbuildings. These 
phones are tied in to the main station in the house. 
You can take or make calls from any of them. No 
need to miss or postpone important calls. The 
people you do business with are as near as your 
closest phone. These handy extensions are used 
exactly as you would use a regular telephone. In- 


coming calls can ring all locations. 


FARM 


hone 



















Interphone gives you and your wife 
intercom between all phone locations 


Each Interphone station has a compact “speaker- 
microphone” that is interconnected with all other sta- 
tions. This enables you to talk back and forth between 
these locations just as you would in ordinary conver- 
sation. If you wish, you can even converse “hands 
free” by speaking toward the speaker-microphone 
from several feet away. 


From the house station your wife can “hold” an 
outside call while she talks with you on the intercom— 
then she can relay your instructions, or you can pick 
up the telephone and speak directly to the caller. This 
helps make your wife a business partner rather than 
a messenger. She stays in the house — you and your 
help stay on the job. 


June 10, 1961 


should be able to reach a good 
many papers and maybe even Time. 
Minnesota PertTer M. Propasco 


Permission to reprint 


We were very interested in your 
editorial, “Heart argument doesn’t 
make sense.” Our market for dairy 
products is hurt by such articles as 
that in Time Magazine. 

Do you give permission to reprint 
your editorials? If so, we would like 
to send it in to our local paper, The 
Joplin Globe. We feel that the peo- 
ple who should see your editorial 
live in town and would not have ac- 
cess to Hoard’s Dairyman. 

As for heart disease, if we Ameri- 
cans would slow down to the pace 


our ancestors lived, no doubt we 

would live longer. This “keeping up 

with the Joneses” is too hard on one, 
We like your magazine very much, 
Missouri Mrs. DororHy PRoBert 


Permission granted. — Eds. 


Long life on animal fat 


My grandfather, my father, and 
myself are farmers and lived on 
milk, butter, beef, and pork. They 
all raised hogs, except me, and I 
have a dairy farm. I never use 
vegetable fat, nor did my father 
and grandfather. 

My grandfather lived to be 91, 
grandmother 90. My father, 93, is 
still living and walks downtown, six 
blocks a day. I am 59 and fairly 


healthy. My mother passed away at 
82, her mother at 84. And all lived 
on animal fat. So, when a doctor 
says eat vegetable fat I think he is 
being paid by the vegetable fat 
companies. 

I have a friend who used vegeta- 
ble fat for 14 years and died of can- 
cer. And another one who used vege- 
table fat for a few years and had 
her gall bladder removed, and died 
about two years later of cancer. I 
know of children who have softening 
of the bones; they use vegetable fat. 

I often wonder if these things are 
causing it. When someone dies of 
cancer I try to find out what kind 
of food they lived on. You may be 
interested in knowing how many of 
them had been living on vegetable 
fat. These incidences are not just 





Interphone gives you 
outdoor loudspeakers where you need them 


This Interphone feature keeps you in touch when 
you’re outdoors around the farmstead. You can be 
called over this loudspeaker ~and you can answer 
back “hands free” from considerable distance. The 
loudspeakers also allow a person in the house to 
monitor disturbances around the farm. 


Interphone also gives you 


1 Interphone keeps you in the driver’s 
seat. Use it to instruct hired help or 
locate a person around the farmstead. 
Everyone knows what he’s supposed 
to do. So, you get more done in a day. 


Farm Interphone was des‘gned exclusively for farm use. 
It can save many times its cost by helping you make the 
most of your time and opportunities. 

Interphone is a boon to farm wives, too. Using Inter- 


phone they can now trade information or call their 
husbands to the phone without running between the 


house and buildings. 


Interphone is designed so that it can be installed to 
fit the needs of each individual farm. You can have the 
stations you need—where you need them, in the colors 
and styles of your choice. Interphone is easy to use. 
Its operation quickly becomes second nature to farm folks 
who have it. The cost is low—equipment is maintained 
in perfect working order at no additional cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


2 In an emergency a person on an 
Interphone farm can make his voice 
heard all over the farmstead through 
one or more stations. You can’t put a 
dollar value on this benefit. 


* oe 4 , - 
3 A multitude of day-to-day Inter- 
phone uses makes farm living more 
pleasant than ever before. It’s used 
to trade information, keep track of the 
youngsters, call the family to dinner. 


if you'd like to know more about Farm Interphone 
and what it can do for you, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Manager—or ask your telephone man if he 


is in the neighborhood —or mail the coupon below. 


There’s no obligation on your part, of course. 





Name. 


Mail thie coupon to: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Farm Interphone Division, Room 516A, Dept. H 
195 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


1 would like complete information on Farm Interphone: 





Home Address. 
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coincidences. They happen much 
too often. 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who 
was with the Admiral Byrd expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, stayed a 
year with the Eskimos and ate the 
same food. His blood pressure was 
lower at the end of the year than 
when he/went there. He says in- 
crease the animal fat and decrease 
your starchy food and it works. You 
can eat more fat and it doesn’t 
make one have a bad feeling of 
stomach or liver. 

He says Eskimos never have can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, 
and a lot of other ailments known 
to white people. 


Minnesota W. Lovmo 


Control temper, too 


It looks like the American peo- 
ple do not have to war with some 
foreign nations after all. They are 
cutting their own throats at home 
with vitamins and “don't eat this 
or that.” 

Research workers have proved 
over and over that, regardless of 
what animals were used in experi- 
ments, a well-balanced diet pro- 
duced best results. So, let’s eat 
fruits, vegetables, meats (fish and 
poultry included), and drink na- 
ture’s best drink — milk — with 
all the energy it provides. Some 
will say that milk is not the best 
liquid, so let’s check and see. 

What are all babies and other 
mammals’ young fed? It’s milk in 
some formula to fit each individual 
need. What was the description of 
the “Promised Land” (found in 
Exodus 3:8)? “A land flowing with 
milk and honey.” This speaks of a 
balanced farm program. For honey 
is the best natural sweet and milk 
still is the best fluid drink besides 
water, a daily body requirement. 

Now I realize that pills of dif- 
ferent vitamins are an aid to the 
diet of some. For man still eats 
like various animals if given free 
choice. Too much of some foods 
and not enough of others to bal- 
ance his diet. So, a well-balanced 
diet is a must to good health and 
happy living of every person wheth- 
er a baby, teen-ager, or an adult. 

Besides a good diet I will list 
one other important thing which 
is sometimes overlooked. It’s the 
acquired virtue of self-control or 
the handling of one’s temper, for 
none are born with self-control. It 
has to be practiced daily to con- 
trol itself. Most everyone is easier 
to get along with when in good 
health produced by a balanced diet, 
with moderate rest and exercise. 

So, to make the world a better 
place to live, let’s continue to eat 
well and control our tempers. And 
this will become a reality and not 
a fancy, fad, or fictitious notion. 

North Carolina B.WS. 


Bonus plan works 


I have used a bonus plan based 
on the amount of milk shipped and 
it has worked very well for the 
last three years. We ship our milk 


to Washington, D.C., which has 
strict health regulations. 

We are paid on a barn score 
and also bacteria count. If I lose 
my premium, my dairyman loses 
his bonus. He receives a base wage 
and $5 per thousand pounds of 
milk over 45,000 pounds per month. 
He milks, feeds, and cares for be- 
tween 40 and 50 cows in milk. 

He has never lost his bonus in 
three years and I had a 15,000- 


| pound average last year on 48 reg- 
| istered Holsteins, 


Virginia Joun A. Hunt 











HEALTH LEVEL 


ESSENTIAL FOR 
TOP PRODUCTION 


HIGH LIFETIME 








From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


Does a healthier herd mean higher, 
more uniform milk production? All 
available evidence indicates that it 
certainly does. 

And since men who milk cows 
milk for money, this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is important 
to every dairyman because it is easy 
and practical to use and, with good 
herd management, results in getting 
the best production from your cows 
inherent in their breeding. 

Briefly, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 





1.Give the fresh cowa start. 
At calving, feed a good formula feed 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. Also, place one AUREOMYCIN 
OBLET® in the uterus of the cow to 
prevent infection. If placenta is re- 
tained, repeat with two OBLETS every 
48 hours. Give your cow a good start 
for her heaviest production perio. 





4. Keep healthy From 7 
days to 4 months of age, feed a calf 
starter containing 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. This will protect 
them against bacterial diarrhea and 
meumonia, foot rot, and will reduce 
osses from respiratory infections. 
If flies are a —, the applica- 
tion of malathion will keep your 
calves happier and healthier. 


formulated feeds and supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN,® and the 
vaccines and medications essential 
for preventing and treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide range 
of diseases and was the first anti- 
biotic accepted by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for con- 
tinuous feeding to lactating dairy 
cows. Laboratory tests and farm use 
have shown no residues in milk when 
fed as directed. 

Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 
ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 


2. Protect your new-born calf. 
From new-born to 3 days, the colos- 
trum milk is the calf’s best friend. 
To prevent or treat calf scours or 
pneumonia, the calf should receive 
one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 hours 
after birth. This is good routine 

ractice. The use of a balling gun 
acilitates administration of the 
OBLET as shown in illustration above. 





5. Establish mastitis control pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian test 
entire milking herd and vaccinate 
against staph mastitis and Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus Toxoid (Slanetz 
Strain). At 4 to 6 months, vaccinate 
for brucellosis and with LeBac® for 
leptospirosis. Use a calf grower 
which will provide 70 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per calf per day. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products ge | 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Together—AUREOMYCIN in formu- 
lated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks 
for you. 

Take time to read the brief steps 
in the program. Then discuss it with 
your feed man. Your feed man has a 
free special folder for you which 
explains the program in detail. Ask 
him for it, or write American Cyana- 
mid Company, Agricultural Division, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





3. Building quality herd replace- 
aw of the cows in 
your future milking herd depends on 
the ity of the calves you raise. 
It is important to start at the begin- 
ning. From 4 to 45 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. You prevent 
bacterial diarrhea, increase rate of 
growth, and raise vigorous calves. 





6. Feed for top milk produc 
Uses geen Suey feed or supplement 


tion. 


which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN helps keep your 
cows free of visible and invisible dis- 
eases which decrease production. 
Good health lets them produce to the 
full extent of their bred-in ee 
Result: more income per cow 


ee VANARET De 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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lt will pay you to borrow... 


. «IF the returns from the individual investment are worth the cost of 
borrowing. Dairy farmers should learn how to make the best use of credit. 


business paid for, or does part of it 
belong to your banker, your equipment 
dealer, and a government credit agency? 

Most farmers use some borrowed money. 
The typical farmer has a mortgage for 9 per 
cent of the value of his real estate and owes 
for 16 per cent of the other assets he uses. 
That is, the typical farmer has about an 88 
per cent equity in his business and the bal- 
ance represents debts to credit agencies. 

To make the mistake of not using enough 
credit when additional investments are needed 
on the farm may be equally as costly to the 
dairyman as to make the mistake of using 
too much credit. 

Failure to use credit often causes dairymen 
to forego profits on additional cows or to lose 
a chance for a “good buy” on feed for his 
dairy herd. 

Ordinarily, cold cash is not available for 
remodeling the barn to meet Grade A specifi- 
cations and reduce labor requirements, instal- 
ling a bulk tank and a pipeline, or placing ad- 
ditional, high quality cows on the milking line. 
The modern dairy farmer must know where 
to borrow and how much to borrow. 


\ , THO owns your cows? Is your farming 


A typical example... 

Let’s take a look at a 35-cow dairy farm 
on a half section of land in central Oklahoma. 
The operator is a good dairyman and is mak- 
ing a reasonable return on his labor and his 


The author is professor of agricultural economics at 
Oklahoma State University. 


by Clark Edwards 


investment. He is using the following assets: 


Cash on hand were 
Inventory of feed, seed, and supplies 
3 cows 

15 replacements a 

Dairy equipment ............ 

Farm machinery and equipment 
Bulldings 

Land at $100 per acre 





If this farm operator carried an average 
debt load, he would have a mortgage against 
his land for about $3,500. His short term, 
non real estate debt would amount to about 
$4,500 and his total equity in the business 
would be $60,000, or a comfortable 88 per 
cent of the total assets. 

In this situation, several credit agencies 
would give financial assistance for improve- 
ments at reasonable rates of interest. The 
best credit alternative is probably a new real 
estate loan. He could borrow an additional 
$20,000 at about 6 per cent interest from the 
Federal Land Bank, an insurance company, or 
another agency which makes real estate loans. 

The $20,000 invested in livestock, equip- 
ment, improved buildings, and increased in- 
ventory would give the operator an $88,000 
dairy farm in which his net worth of $60,000 
represents an equity of 68 per cent. 

The farmer in the above example might ob- 
tain at least $10,000 of borrowed money by 
using his non real estate assets as collateral 
for short-term and intermediate-term credit. 
Most dairymen make the real estate loan first 
because non real estate loans usually carry 
higher rates of interest and faster repayment 


schedules than do the real estate mortgages. 

Now let us consider a dairyman on a farm 
such as the one previously described but with 
a smaller than average equity in the business. 
Say he has these outstanding debts: 


Merchant credit financed at 16 per cent = 


With liabilities amounting to $23,000, the 
dairyman has a net worth of $45,000, or a 66 
per cent equity in his farm business. This 
credit situation is financially sound. In fact, 
several lending agencies would lend this farm- 
er extra funds and it might be to his advan- 
tage to accept some (not all) of the offers. 

It would take about $7,000 to add 10 cows, 
build up the replacements, improve the barn, 
add necessary machinery and equipment, and 
expand the inventory. 

The dairyman may anticipate about $2,000 
per year of additional revenue from such a 
venture with which to make interest pay- 
ments, retire principal, and realize profit. 
With the right credit arrangements the ad- 
ditional 10 cows can be a desirable addition 
to the dairy business., An additional debt of 
$7,000 would leave the dairyman with a 60 
per cent equity in a $75,000 dairy farm. 


Several credif sources ... 


Several possible sources of credit are open 
to this dairyman. Some are worthwhile; oth- 
ers are not. Perhaps $1,000 could be raised 
through increased use of (Turn to page 601) 
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SOME CONTROLLERS 
CAUSE FIRES 


A Michigan State University agricultural 
safety engineer says that an electric fence 
controller that eliminates weeds can also burn 
barns. He strongly recommends that farmers 
buy controllers approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories or the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. 

Some states have outlawed the sale of un- 
approved fences and some insurance com- 





panies are reluctant to insure buildings be- 
cause of unapproved controllers. 
The engineer suggests three basic steps in 


making sure approved controllers will do 
their job. 
1. Put fence supports in at a 45-degree 


angle rather than vertically. Then you can 
easily mow weeds near the wire. 

2. Make sure insulators have no cracks or 
defects that drain away electricity. Good in- 
sulators get maximum current over the full 
length of the fence. 

3. Check the controller short indicator ev- 
ery two or three days, especially in the spring 


when weeds are growing fast. 
If you have weed-burner controllers, make 
sure the controller and all wires charged by 


it are more than 16 feet from buildings. 


LOOSE HOUSING 
VERSUS STANCHIONS 


During the summer of 1960, a survey of 
loose-housing herds in DHIA in southern Mich- 
igan was made. Replies were received from 
about 85 per cent of the DHIA supervisors. 

Of the 1,454 herds reported, 426, or about 
30 per cent were loose housing. 

Following is a comparison of averages be- 
tween loose housing and stanchion barns in 
the associations reporting: 








Cows Average per cow _ ‘Return 

pa Feed Keturns over per $1 
Type Herds herd Milk Fat cost feed cost spent 
Loose 425 41 11,061 416 $168 $299 ee 


Stanchion 1.028 2 11.216 4 167 wor 





BETTER GAINS ON 
PELLETED HAY 


Feeding pelleted hay increased both the 
daily gain and height of dairy heifers in feed- 
ing trials at the University of Maryland. 

Heifers 6 to 12 months old were fed ground 
and pelleted hay. A poor-quality timothy hay 
was fed in one trial and third-cutting alfalfa 
(a high-quality hay) was used in the other 
feeding trial. 

In both trials, the average daily gain was 
increased about .6 of a pound due to pelleting. 
Most of the increased daily gain was due to 








the increased consumption of the pelleted 
hay, according to Dr. Roger W. Hemken, in 
charge of the test. 

Dr. Hemken believes that if the cost of 
grinding and pelleting can be established at 
a low enough level, it could be profitable to 
raise growing heifers using pelleted hays and 
less grain than is now recommended. 


ROTATION GRAZING 
BEST FOR LADINO 


Good grazing management is highly impor- 
tant in maintaining Ladino. 

Rotational grazing, allowing the mixture to 
reach a height of about eight inches between 
grazings, is desirable. If the pasture mixture 
is Ladino with brome grass or timothy, it 
should be grazed down to a height of two or 
three inches. Closer grazing will very defin- 
itely slow down the rate of recovery. 

If the mixture contains orchard grass, the 
pasture may be grazed closer, to one or two 
inches in height, especially in the cooler 
weather of spring and fall. First grazing can 
be made as soon as the mixture reaches eight 
inches in height. This type of management 
will keep orchard grass in check and allow 
Ladino to make a vigorous stand, 


EARLY WEANING 
CONTROLS PARASITES 


Research at the University of Illinois shows 
that internal parasites in lambs can be con- 
trolled by weaning or separating the lambs 
from the ewes on pasture. 

Tests covering two years showed: 

1. Lambs weaned and kept on pasture 
showed only 38 worm eggs per gram of feces. 

2. Lambs on pasture with ewes during the 
same period showed a buildup to about 3,800 
eggs per gram of feces. 

3. Lambs kept in drylot with ewes brought 
in daily from pasture for nursing, showed no 
evidence of internal parasites. 

These results with early weaning may mean 
that the need for drenching will be virtually 
eliminated. Following this practice will help 
insure bigger and healthier market lambs. 


MID-SEASON 
THISTLE CONTROL 


According to Don Peterson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, there is no better time to 
throw a knockout punch at thistles than in 
the infested stubble of canning peas, sweet 
corn, small grain which was not seeded down, 
and field corn taken off early for silage. Clip 
grain stubble to encourage vigorous regrowth. 

Leave infested stubble undisturbed for sev- 
eral weeks following harvest. Then thistle re- 
growth will be vigorous, uniform, and easily 
sprayed. Treat thistles when regrowth is 8 
inches or more in height. 

Apply 2,4-D amine or ester at 1 pound acid 
equivalent per acre or amitrol (Amino Tria- 
zole) at 8 pounds of the 50 per cent prepara- 
tion in 20 or more gallons of water per acre. 
For knapsack sprayers mix 6 level table- 
spoonsful of amitrol per gallon of water and 
apply as a wetting spray. Although amitrol 
is more expensive than 2,4-D, it is usually 
much more effective. 

Plowing the treated area two or more weeks 
after application will likely improve control. 





research notes for the dairyman 
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WATCH DRY COWS 
AND HEIFERS 


Bred heifers and dry cows on pasture this 
summer will be milking next fall and winter. 
Their performance will depend largely on how 
well they are cared for this summer. 

Because summer time is a busy period, dry 
cows and heifers often are neglected. Follow- 
ing are some of the it practices 
that will pay off when they come into the 
milking line: 

1. Maintain good pasture fences. 

2. Provide free-choice salt in a covered con- 
tainer located in a convenient place. 

3. Provide fresh water. 

4. If pasture is inadequate, feed grain. 

5. Provide fresh hay every day. 

6. Observe for possible heat periods. 

7. Check carefully for udder and foot in- 
juries, signs of sickness and infection. 

8. Remove any animals that suck. 

9. On your daily visit, mingle with the heif- 
ers. This helps to break them in for milking. 

10. Bring them into the milking string a 
couple of weeks before they are due to fresh- 
en so they will feel more at home, 


GIANT FOXTAIL 
ROBS YIELDS 


Should you have 50 foxtail plants in a foot 
of row, you may lose 25 per cent of your 
corn, or 28 per cent of your soybean yield. 

A three-year study at the University of Illi- 
nois shows that on a given acre of land, there 





Ls pep : aha 56 
are enough nutrients, moisture, and light to 
produce a certain amount of dry matter. Any 
of the plant food and energy used by weeds 
just won’t be available for the crop. 

It was found that the greater the number 
of weeds on soybean plots, the greater the 
loss in straw and beans. Any increase in 
weeds in corn meant less grain and stalks. 

It is possible to estimate yield loss due to 
competition from giant foxtail. Six surviving 
giant foxtail plants per foot of row can re- 
duce corn yields by 12 per cent. 

Soybeans also suffer heavily from weeds. 
A field that would normally yield 35 bushels 
of soybeans per acre, if weed-free, would suf- 
fer a 10 per cent loss if 6 giant foxtail plants 
per foot of row remained. This means a 31,- 
bushel loss on every acre. The expense of 
herbicides will be more than repaid. 








Dairy foods take only one-fifth of the con- 
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You can boost 


your profits 


. .. by insisting on top-quality forage. Cows eat 
more if it’s cut early, and it is more digestible. 
Result: Less grain is needed for top production. 


ORAGE in the form of pasture, hay, or 

silage normally makes up 70 to 80 per 

cent of the dairy ration. Since forage is 
the major feed for cows, it follows that it 
should be of primary interest to dairymen. 

In recent years there have been many de- 
bates centered around the question “Which 
should I feed, hay, silage, or pasture?” This 
debate has been unfortunate for two reasons, 

First, the question has no answer since the 
usefulness of each depends upon weather, the 
individual farm, the ability and likes of the 
farmer, the geographical area, and many oth- 
er factors. 

Secondly, the debate has attracted atten- 
tion away from the one item that is similar 
for all farms, factors which govern the suc- 
cessful use of forages in dairy feeding. 

These factors are intake and digestibility, 
sometimes referred to as the TDN per pound 
of dry feed. In short, when the cow has con- 
sumed all of the forage she will eat, how 
much TDN, or how much energy and protein 
does she have available for putting milk in 
the bulk tank? 


Big cows, heavy milkers eat more... 

Feeding grain according to production as- 
sumes that the cow compensates for differ- 
ences in body weight by eating more forage. 
To a degree, it also assumes she eats more 
forage when milking heavily. 

Most research supports both ideas. In other 
words, the large cow and the high-producing 
cow eat more forage than the smaller or low- 
er-producing ones. Since this is true, feeding 
cows on the basis of production is sound. 

In a recent study involving 57 silos of grass 
silage, the average effects of these two items 
can be demonstrated as follows: 

It was found that a 1,400-pound cow pro- 


“Phe author is dairy nutritionist at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station. 


How much silage will she eat? 





1,200-pound cow producing 50 pounds milk 


EARLY-CUT EARLY-CUT LATE-CUT 
FORAGE FORAGE FORAGE 


Well Poorly Well 
preserved preserved made 


26.6 pounds 21.6 pounds 21.2 pounds 
dry motter dry motter dry motter 


POUNDS OF GRAIN TO BE FED 
12 17 20 





by M. £. McCullough 


ducing 60 pounds of milk consumed 
about 29 pounds of silage dry matter 
per day. On the same silage, 1,000- 
pound cows producing 30 pounds of 
milk consumed about 23 pounds of si- 
lage dry matter. To meet feed require- 
ments, the larger cow needed 15 pounds 
of grain and the smaller cow, 4 pounds. 

This does not mean that grain feed- 
ing can be put on a strict grain-to- 
milk ratio basis. As every dairyman 
knows, there are large differences be- 
tween cows. Some eat more roughage 
than others because of appetite. The 
results do indicate that cows can be fed 
all the forage they will eat and grain 
can be fed according to production, but 
there must be some adjustments from 
cow to cow to take care of individual 
differences in intake. 

Intake and digestibility constitute the 
general problem usually called forage 
quality. While the cow has some ability 
to compensate for differences in size 
and production, she has no means of 
increasing her digestive powers to take 
care of poor-quality forage. 

The advantages of feeding early-cut 
forage should be well known to dairy- 
men. The extent of this factor on the 
feeding program is not so well under- 
stood, however. 

Going back to the silage study, a 
1,200-pound cow producing 50 pounds 
of milk has a daily TDN requirement 
of about 26 pounds per day. When fed an 
early-cut silage, she consumed 26 pounds of 
dry matter per day. The same cow consumed 
about 21 pounds of dry matter per day when 
fed a late-cut silage. 


Could save 8 pounds grain... 


Since the early-cut silage was more digest- 
ible than the late-cut, her TDN intakes were 
17 and 11 pounds, respectively. Thus, with 
early-cut silage she had a grain requirement 
of 12 pounds, but needed 20 pounds of grain 
with the late-cut. It has been repeatedly shown 
that the ability of forage to contribute its 
share to the ration is determined by time of 
harvest in terms of stage of maturity. 

When late-cut forage is fed and heavy rates 
of grain feeding are necessary to maintain 
milk production, the cows eat less forage. In 
effect, then, feeding grain with low-quality 
forage is more of a substitution of grain for 
forage than the usual supplementation of for- 
age with grain. Unless grain prices are unus- 
ually low, feeding grain to replace hay or 
silage cuts profits. 

While the problem here has been discussed 
in terms of silage, it is the same for hay. 
The factors are not entirely comparable for 


TOP-QUALITY FORAGE is relished by your dairy cattle, 
whether it be in the form of hay, silage, or pasture, 


pasture since intake is also influenced by 
density of the pasture, height of the forage, 
and the direct effects of weather on the cow 
and pasture. 

Another debate of long standing is the 
question, “When and how much forage can I 
feed. my replacement heifers?’ Again the de- 
bate frequently obscures the real issue which 
is, “What quality of forage must I feed to my 
heifers?” 

Many experiments have shown that from 
the early age of about 6 weeks, a dairy heifer 
can fully utilize forage nutrients. The problem 
is one of feeding a forage high enough in 
digestibility for the young heifer to meet her 
TDN requirements within her limited capacity 
to eat the forage. 

Thus, a large heifer may be able to make 
some growth on a late-cut forage while her 
small sister is unable to eat enough to grow 
normally. With high-quality forage even the 
young heifer does quite well. 

The real answer to the debate seems to be 

. if you have high-quality forage, feed the 
heifer all she will eat from the earliest mo- 
ment in her life; if you have poor forage, 
high levels of grain feeding will be required. 

, THE END 




















Drive-thru model . . 











tractor seat feeding 
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FASY FEEDING of forage is as- 


sured with a 10-foot-wide, drive- 
thru feed alley. This 100-cow 
barn also has automatic manure 
removal. Chopped bedding can be 
delivered directly to stalls with 


self-unloading A complete 
unit includes milking parlor, hold- 
ing area, 15 additiona! calf pens 
maternity stalls, and larger calf 
pens. This barn may be enlarged 
to four rows of 50 cows each 


wagon 
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(This plan may be obtained by request- 
ing 2D-100 and 2D-102 on coupon found 
on page 595 of this issue.) 
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dairy region in the 


RIVE through any dairy i 
North Central and Northeastern states 


and you will see the typical dairy barn, 
a long, narrow. towering two-story building. 
Next to it will be a tall silo to complete the 


dairy trademark 

We have new models of automobiles each 
year and new models of tractors and farm 
machines every few dairy barns 
haven't changed much in general appearance 
for a half century or more. 

Unfortunately, we can't trade in old barns 
Generally we have remodeled 
barn and made do as best we can. 
however, many dairymen are starting 
scratch with a new barn for a much 
herd. The old, small barn, if it is still 
houses young stock and dry cows, 


years, but 


for new models 
the old 
Today, 
from 

larger 
usable, 


Need more high-producing cows . .. 


We don't have to look far to find the rea- 
son. The scarcity and high cost of labor fa- 
vors labor-saving equipment. However, one 
can hardly afford this equipment for a small 
herd. The cost of a milk house with a bulk 
milk cooler is relatively much less for a large 
herd than for a small herd. The present cost- 
price squeeze has narrowed profits per cow. 
To maintain income at a satisfactory level, 
high-producing cows must be milked. 

let’s look at what is happen- 
Wisconsin. The num- 


more 
To illustrate, 
ing in one dairy state, 


author is chairman of =e 
L t 


agricultural engineer- 
ing department at the niversit of 


isconsin, 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 














~ NEW models 
~ for 
stall barns 


At last, stanchion barns that are truly modern. 


Designed for man comfort as well as cow comfort. 
Here are the dairy barns of tomorrow . . . today! 


ber of dairy herds has dropped from 132,000 
in 1951 to 99,000 at present, but the number 
of milk cows remains about the same. The 
number of very small herds has decreased 
tremendously; herds of 20 to 40 cows are 
most numerous, but several dairymen are es- 
tablishing large herds of 100 to 200 cows. It 
is the barns for these large herds that show 
the most change. 

We have found that the stall-type dairy 
barn is still the most popular type in Wiscon- 
sin, even for new barns, as shown in the table 
in the next column. From reports we receive, 
it is still most popular throughout the entire 
northern and eastern part of the United States. 

There are some very difficult and serious 
problems in connection with loose-housing sys- 
tems in this cold region in the wintertime. 
There is the problem of feeding outdoors when 
the snow is deep or during blizzards. It is 
difficult to keep the yard clean during cold, 
freezing weather. If the yard is not cleaned 
frequently, there is a very bad situation when 
this thick layer of manure thaws in the spring. 

More bedding is required for loose housing 
and the bedded area must be given daily at- 
tention or the cows soon become very dirty. 


Stall barn preferred ... 


Many dairymen prefer a stall barn because 
it provides a comfortable place to do the daily 
chores during severe winter weather. Cows 
show up to better advantage. Also, it is easier 


to keep the cows under constant observation. 

We do want to make it very clear, however, 
that it is possible to do a first-class job of 
handling a dairy herd in a loose-housing sys- 
tem in these northern areas providing ade- 
quate facilities and ample bedding are pro- 
vided, and good management is used through- 
out the year. 

Surveys made in Wisconsin for the years 
1955 and 1959 show the following: 


Types and 1955 1959 








construction No. *% Ne. % 
Remodeled stall barn 818 67.8 3,410 85.5 
New stoll barn 259 21.4 345 8.6 
Remodeled loose housing 8&1 6.7 151 3.8 
New loose housing 50 41 82 2.1 

Total 1,208 100.0 3,988 100.0 


The 1955 survey was not quite as complete 
as the 1959 survey; however, this would prob- 
ably not change the percentages for each type 
of improvement done. The 1959 survey shows 
that stall barns represented 94.2 per cent of 
all dairy barn construction work and that 5.8 
per cent of the work was loose housing. 

The survey further shows that 80.6 per cent 
of the new barns were stall barns, end 95.8 
per cent of the remodeling was on stall barns. 

As we accumulate information, it is becom- 
ing clear that the cost of a good loose-housing 
system, one with ample bedded area, adequate 
paved barnyard and other necessary facilities, 
will cost about the same as a modern stall 
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barn with good labor-saving equipment. In 
either case, the costs may vary considerably 
depending upon the type of construction used, 
the availability and use of home-produced 
building materials, and labor costs. 

Many farmers believe there is little or no 
difference in the labor required to care for 
the herd in either system, providing a good 
job is done in each type. 

It is quite evident these new model stall 
barns with the new labor-saving equipment 
will be much more efficient in the use of la- 
bor than present stall barns. 

Because stall barns are, by all odds, most 
popular, the balance of this discussion will 
deal with this type only. 


Features of new model barns .. . 


In addition to good electric lights, ventila- 
tion for animal health and building preserva- 
tion, barn cleaners, and silo unloaders — 
which are rapidly becoming standard dairy 
barn equipment — the following important 
changes are being made in the new barns: 

1. Build a one-story cow barn with a sep- 
arate building for hay and bedding. 

2. Provide for four rows of cows instead of 
two rows in large barns. 

3. Have the cows “face in” 
“face out.” 

4. Use a milking parlor with a stall barn. 

5. Provide for mechanical feeding by using 
a self-unloading wagon or by using a mechan- 
ical conveyor system. 

6. Distribution of bedding by means of a 
self-unloading wagon. 


rather than 


Mechanical feeding .. + 


The change from two-story to one-story 
barns is primarily the result of developments 
in connection with mechanical feeding. 

Two methods of mechanical feeding are now 
available. One is called the “drive-thru” meth- 
od, illustrated by the plan at the top of the 
opposite page. Here the silage and chopped 
hay are distributed by means of a self-un- 
loading wagon: driven through the 10-foot- 
wide feed alley. Baled hay may be distrib- 
uted along the feed alley from a flat bottom 
wagon rack or truck. 

Obviously, it is an advantage to have the 
cows face in; that is, to have two rows of 
cows face a common feed alley, with this 
method of feeding. and manure re- 
moval formerly favored cows facing out. But 
now milking is done in the milking parlor, 
and manure is removed mechanically. 

With this method, the silo and the hay 
barn may be located at any convenient place 
but not necessarily close to the cow barn. 

The other method of mechanical feeding is 
to use a mechanical conveyor system in or 
adjacent to the manger, as shown at right. 
This method of feeding is well-adapted to si- 
lage but not so well-adapted to hay. It is fully 
mechanical for silage and could be made au- 
tomatic if desired. 


Silage — the complete forage .. . 


H. L. Russell, who, for many years, was 
dean of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
once said, “The silo is the watch-tower of 
prosperity on the dairy farm.” New informa- 
tion on grass silage, especially wilted or low- 
moisture grass silage, together with silo un- 
loaders makes this statement more true today 
than ever before. 

In recent years a few dairymen have shift- 
ed to an all-silage program for the forage 
part of ‘the ration, feeding no hay whatso- 
ever. The principal reasons are that the entire 
process of harvesting and feeding may be 
fully mechanized, and the hazards of weather 
are reduced. 

The writer is of the opinion that using 
low-moisture silage as the only forage — no 
hay — for the over-all feeding, housing, and 
management of a dairy herd may be one of 
the most important developments in dairying. 

When silage is the only forage, a 1,400- 
pound cow will consume up to 100 pounds 
daily, and a 100-cow herd will require up to 
10,000 pounds, or up to 5 tons, daily. This 


emphasizes the need for mechanical feeding. 

When either drive-thru or mechanical con- 
veyor feeding is used it now appears to work 
cut better to store the hay, if hay is used, in 
a separate, low-cost building. The same is 
true for the bedding. A one-story cow barn 
is practical and such a structure can be built 
relatively fire resistant at a reasonable cost. 
Also, the hazards due to high winds and cy- 
clones are less. 


Four rows of cows... 


For large herds it is desirable to plan for 
four rows of cows in a barn. The building is 
more compact and for a typical barn for 100 
cows there is about 28 per cent less length 
of wall. This should reduce the cost of erect- 
ing the building, and reduce heat loss in the 
wintertime, thus improving ventilation. 

For herds larger than 50 or 60 cows we 
recommend four rows in new barns designed 
for mechanical conveyor feeding. Where drive- 
thru feeding is done with a self-unloading 
wagon, we suggest using two rows of cows 
for barns housing up to 100 to 120 cows. For 
larger herds, use four rows. 


Distribute bedding mechanically . . . 


Mechanical distribution of bedding with a 
self-unloading wagon is provided for in the 
plans shown. Doors at least 10 feet wide and 
9 feet high at each end of the service alleys 
provide access to the alleys for the tractor 
and wagon. 

In these plans the service alleys are 6 feet 
wide and the tractor and wagon is driven 
astraddle the gutter when the cows are out 
of the barn. If it is desired to drive through 


575 


when the cows are in the barn, then the serv- 
ice alleys next to the barn walls should be 9 
feet wide, and the center service alley may 
be 8 feet wide. 


Milking parlors with stall barns . . . 


Use of a milking parlor with a stall barn is 
coming into favor with many dairymen. 

The plans shown have milking parlors and 
holding pens. Holding lanes are not approved 
by sanitarians in some areas. The holding 
pen may be eliminated and the service alley 
used for this purpose. In fact, the entire 
milking parlor could be eliminated and the 
milking done in the stall barn. 

The principal advantage of a milking par- 
lor is probably the fact that the milker can 
stand up while milking. Other advantages are 
less cost of a cleaned-in-place (C-I-P) pipe- 
line milker compared to using this type in the 
barn, and usually lower costs for cleaning 
the pipeline. 

A milking parlor equipped with a C-I-P 
pipeline milking machine represents the very 
best method yet devised to produce high-qual- 
ity milk with a minimum of labor. 

It is well to remember that, regardless of 
how good the system is, it must be taken care 
of to produce good results. Carelessness in 
the management of the very best equipment 
will always result in poor milk. 

Here is about what one can expect from 
the different methods of milking: 

When milking with a conventional milking 
machine in a stall barn, and where the milk 
must be carried into the milk room, one man 
can operate two milking units and average 20 
cows per hour. (Turn to page 592) 


Auger feed model . . . push-button feeding 


IF HEAVY SILAGE FEEDING is 
barn has advantages. Automatic f 
28 per cent less wall length 


racticed or planned for the future, this 4-row, 100-cow dairy 
is easily provided in the mangers. More compact barn has 
than 2-row barn of this size, thus reducing cost of construction. Heat 


oss is lower, improving ventilation. Automatic bedding distribution is possible in this barn, too, 
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(This plan may be obtained by uesting 4M-105 
on coupon found on page 595 of this issue.) 
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| BASIS NORTH NORTH 

JOB | OF CHARGE | CENTRAL | EAST SOUTH een PACIFIC 

Plowing, moldboard plow 
Spring Acre S 3.50 $ 4.25 $ 3.08 $s : 50 $4.50 
Fall Acre 3.75 ms | 3.75 4.75 | 4.75 
Sod Acre 4.25 ne . | 5s 

—— ——_-_—_—__- —_———_—— — —_—_—— i- t 

Plowing, disk Acre 3.00 4.50 3.00 3.00 4.75 
One-way Acre 2.00 - 2.00 2.0 - 

Disking tandem Acre 1.50 2.50 20 | 1.75 2.50 
Offset Acre 1.75 - 2.25 2.00 3.00 

Disking, with harrow Acre 1.75 2.75 2.10 2.50 - 

Harrowing 7 . 

Spike tooth Acre 1% - 1.10 3S 1.25 
Spring tooth | Acre 1.25 2.25 1.50 1.35 1.580 

Caltivating 
Sweep cultivater Acre 1.38 2.25 1. 150 2.00 
Rotary hee | Acre BS 1 1.00 1.00 - 

Veeder Acre 1.0 1.50 1.25 1.25 (1.25) 

Stalk cutter, power takeoff Acre 1.65 2.75 1 2.20 2.50 

Cultipacker Acre 1.18 1.70 15 - 1.00 

Pulling bash and bog Acre 3.50 - 3.50 | : 

Sammer fallowing | 
Rod weeder Acre 120 | 1.85 10 | 1.00 
Graham Hoeme Acre 1.50 2.00 1.20 - 

Duckfoot Acre 1 60 2.20 1.10 1.25 

Hordering whos . Acre (2.75) (2.58) 2.75 1.58 | 2.50 

Chiseling Acre 2.75 - | 3.08 =| 2.00 6.75 

Plowing, deep Acre 4.00 5.0 6. | 7.00 6 00 : 

Rotary tilling Acre (5.50) (4.25) . - | @.sm Whether you hire custom work 

or do some yourself, these rates 
SPRAYING AND DUSTING can serve as a starting point for 
easis | NORTH | NomTH : establishing a fair local rate. 
JOB OF CHARGE |CENTRAL | east | SOUTH |MOUNTAIN| PACIFIC 

Spraying, all (average) Acre k § 1.35 $ 2.75 § 2.25 | $2.00 $ 2.00 

Spraying weeds with 2,.4-D Acre | 1.75 3.00 2.25 | 2.15 1.30 

Spraying for corn borer | 
Tractor outfit, incl. material Acre 215 | 8.00 (3.40) | HESE rates have been estimated by sur- 
Tractor outfit, no material Acre 1.20 2.20 (1.50) | . | - veying a large number of carefully - se- 
Acrial, ne material Acre 1.50 2.00 as) | - lected farmers located throughout the 

Spraying clapittiobager F <s re 2 country. These members of the Doane Coun- 
alfalfa weevil Acre 160 2.75 ae 2.20 - try Wide Farm Panel regularly report various 

Spraying potatoes Acre 3.40 . a, - 3.40 | oe types of information to the office in St. Louis. 
bo ap ay — — A ee — 1 oe Over the years, there has been some rise 
Cotton Aare J - a, 200 «| (18 in custom rates, reflecting the increased costs 

Spraying cattle Head 25 Ss 23 . 4 of owning and operating farm machinery. 

= — — | _ : — oo —— ——— 

Seniiaes afb ahesanee — — a co | Th aT However, on a year-to-year basis these chang- 
Cotten a a 2 130 oe Lis es are rarely reflected in rates. The reasons 
Potatoes Acre (1.60) . ise | 3.00 2.00 are many; number of operators interested in 
Vegetables Acre (3.00) 2.00 1.60 2.50 (4.00) doing custom work, for example, is important 

atentens rl os, i, a in establishing rates in any one area. 

Dusting cotton Acre . . 1.90 250 2.00 Through the years, custom rates in the 
— am | — -y~ | . oan midwestern states, tend to run below other 
“praying insecticide Acre 00 | 2.15 3 | «1m parts of the country. Partly this is due to 
Defoliating cotton Acre : 2.25 1.35 more uniform working conditions, but it’s also 

Spreading DDT grancies | due to a great extent to there being a larger 

for corn borers Acre 2.00 3.00 . . . number of persons willing to do custom work. 
Field size and yield expectations also can in- 

fluence rates. Two years ago, for example, 

HARVESTING when wheat yields were unusually high in 

much of the winter wheat growing area, rates 

pases nenee | peaTE were higher. This is due to both the larger 

JOB OF CHARGE cenrRat. | EAST | SOUTH MOUNTAIN| PACIFIC returns the farmer made from the crop and 

= = 7 hee ee ee te ee ee the necessity to take more time per acre and 

orn picking cre e 5 8. j 

Cora combining Acre 650 | 8.75 | 7.50 10.00 86| 610.75 greater wear on the machine. 

—— ——-—- | — The trend to larger equipment has also 

se ——— rom a oa ~~ EE Ne wag held custom rates down in the face of higher 
Alfaifa and clover om | 6.50 ee ee ee costs. Most rates are charged on the basis of 
Flax Acre ee ee) ; | 7.50) an acre. The custom operator by using larger 
Leapedesa Acre 5.00) =| (6.00) 6 00 . ° equipment is able to offset some of his in- 

PRs : some ———— — ~ —|-— creased ital costs b 
Grain sorgham Acre 4.50 - 4.75 425 (€3B) — y reducing the labor 
Barley Acre | 450 6.25 5.00 5.0 | 6 00 cost per acre. 

= Seams, peas mm J ane 5.75 ‘ 10 nod -| _ oe _ .0/ewt. How fo use tables a a 
Crap taunting pene | ba _ The rates shown in the accompanying ta- 
aul, crib corn ashe ‘ d All (07) (10) ; 
Sect eonatn eae ae— a r4 = | at > po bles may not fit your individual situation ex- 
Haal, sugar beets Ton | 15 | - : 110 | 1.70 

_ as 7S we al — — - PERCENTAGE BREAKDOWN OF 
Shell, treat, store corn | Bushel se | 09 a | (13) | : MACHINERY OPERATING COSTS 
Dry corn Buashel 08 ~~ | ll (07) 86| | «64.58/ton 
Shoveling corn Hour 1.30 20 | so | 10 100 as — we oe 
Shelling corn Bashel Ot a | 2 06 . — 
Shell, deliver government corn Bashel oT 12 ib | (13) ° Baler 50% 17% 16% 17% 
Truck corn te elevator Bashel OF wo 10 05 06 P.T.0. combine 43% 21% 19% 17% 

- = — ; — on -_ a ’ Self. propelled 

Cotten picking Owt. 2.25 - 2.75 2.25 1.75 

Cotton stripping Ows P hs 1.50 90 “ combine —. er ° 8% 17% 

Harvesting sugar beets Ton 2.0 e . 1.90 200 Mid. corn picker 40% 25% 18% 17% 

Blocking sugar beets Acre 17.00 - - 12.25 16.00 Side delivery rake 26% 28% 30% 16% 

Swathing grain Acre 1.235 - - 2.25 o Grain drill 2 

Stripping tobacco Acre - O00 80 00 - ies vaties aad <% 




















All tables copyrighted 1961 by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc 





"The aut author is a member of the staff of Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc, eae 
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PLANTING AND DRILLING 





BASIS NORTH NORTH 
JOB CENTRAL EAST 





Corn planting 
Without fertilizer $ 1.35 $ 2.50 
With fertilizer 1.75 2.75 
Cheek row, fertilizer 2.00 2.85 





Drilling small grain 
Withoat fertilizer 1.30 2.00 
Without fert., with clover seed 1.58 2.25 
With fertilizer 1.70 2.40 

With fertilizer and clover seed 1.90 2.90 





Drilling soybeans 1.40 1.90 
Other beans 1.65 2.05 

Planting potatoes 4.90 4.90 
Cotton - . 
Sugar beets 1.60 - 





Seeding alfalfa, clover, ete. 1.35 2.40 
Broadcast seeding a] 140 
Tebaceo setting - 

Cleaning grain seed 5 


for | 96 | : ate, te 


HAY AND SILAGE MAKING 


BASIS NORTH NORTH 
JOB OF CHARGE | CENTRAL EAST MOUNTAIN; PACIFIO 






































Field chopping silage: 
Chopper and blower with: 
il man, 2 wagons, 1 tractor 
by WW, Ritchie 2 men, 2 wagons, 2 tractors 
ayne 2-4 men, trucks, 2 tractors 


Hay, corn, sorghum, to wagons ‘ . J = 





Upright silo filling Y j 2.50 
Trench silo filling r 2.50 
Mowing hay 1.30 7 J . 1.75 
actly. They must be averaged from the many Mowing pasture 1.30 . 1.50 
responses. During this averaging, much of the Raking hay 1.00 ; ; 1.50 
variation in rates, due to field size, yield ex- Crushing hay 1.50 ' : 2.50 


pectations and topography is lost. Pickup baling 
The r: » ‘ hould : Twine ll ° ° . iM 
1e rates quoted should serve more as a Wire 13 : j ; It 


starting point in determining a fair and rea- Round 10 ; i ‘ 4.75/ton 
sonable rate for your situation in the absence aetiiteter en aikannin ™ (98) 
of a “going custom rate in your own area Hauling bales to barn and storing 01 ’ ; . 10 
for a particular job. Where such a rate is well Elevating hay ol j (.04) 
established, that is the one to use, not the Haying, cut, rake, stack 5.25 ‘ 6.00 
rate in the tables, because it reflects all of Haying, cut, rake, bale, store iat ’ od 
these additional local factors. 


Buy or custom hire? MISCELLANEOUS 


Often you can use custom rates as an aid names nenre NORTE 
in determining whether it is sound to buy JOB OF CHARGE | CENTRAL | EAST MOUNTAIN| PACIFIC 
equipment or hire the job done. Note the 
chart on custom baling versus owning your 
own equipment. In this particular illustration 
ownership doesn’t pay until you harvest ap- Spreading fertilizer 
proximately 6,000 bales per year, if you look Bulk, dry Acre 1.00 : 1.10 1.50 
it only the dollars and cents of the deal. To Liquid Seve ed : - = 
. . Sidedressing Acre 1.40 J 1.80 1.75 
compute this cost curve of ownership a new Alspiane pen 1.50 5 2.00 
cost of $2,500 was used for the baler. The Spreader rental Acre 50 : . 80 
annual ownership costs were estimated at 14 ‘ Applying anhydrous ammonia 
per cent. Then the variable costs of operating (not including materials) Aste 1.90 _ ee 
the baler were estimated at 6 cents per bale. Grinding feed 
What an analysis such as this does not con- Cora (mediam) te . , = 
sider is the other costs or possible costs of cen apie 0 ‘s 18 
hiring versus ownership. For example, a dairy- Oats M ; 16 
man whose barn feeding program is built Sorghum iM : 
around high quality hay could find that own- Barley 18 
ership is absolutely essential. Mixing feed . 09 
Often one of the biggest advantages of cus- Pelleting feed -18 
tom hiring is the lower labor requirements Bulldesing ae 
Machine tiling (no tile) 1.60 
of getting the job done. If you own the baler Back hoe 6.00 
then you have to find someone to take your Land leveling f 18 
place in getting the hay put up. Often custom Land clearing 90.00 
operators actually do a better job, too. This Building fenes, woven wine 
isn’t always true, but by and large they will 1 barb, no material 290.00 
have better equipment and they know how Sprinkler irrigation system rental - 


to use it. THE END Truck (no operater), no fuel 
1 ton or smaller 2.25 


1% ton 2.50 



































Boring pest holes Hole $ 4 6 . ‘ $ 13 $ 14 
Manure loader Hour 3.50 ‘ 4.00 4.00 


























PERCENTAGE BREAKDOWN OF 
TRACTOR AND TRUCK OPERATING COSTS Tractors, (wheel type, no 
operator, no fuel) 

Large—3 bottom or more Hour 2.60 2 60 3.00 3.25 4.25 
--- Medium—2 bottom Hour 1.90 2.25 2.50 2.25 3.00 


Operating costs Small—1 bottom Hour 1.40 1.50 1.75 1.40 2.50 
Fuel, oil, grease 41% cae eee = es — ~ re ~e 
Repairs 20% cnenenpe fieien oul, tin ton B madl mee: me an ten 
Laber 1% Self-propelled combine Hour 9.00 25 10.00 12.00 11.50 

Total, operating 62% 

Total fixed costs 38% 


Trucks 
Y,-ton 1\%4-ton 



































is based on factual information believed to be accurate, but not guaranteed. 








PRESSURE VALVE is mounted on rear of tractor. This adjustable ball 









and spring type relief valve compensates for any change in resistance on 
bale chamber rails. Note compressor driven by V-belt from baler flywheel. 


by Marion R. Denpen 


AIR PRESSURE GAGE 


HE bale thrower and random packing of 
T hay in the wagon saves labor. But this, 
like most technical advances, leaves some 
problems to solve. How to get bales to dry 
uniformly in their wagon-drying system was 
solved by a young Pennsylvania dairy farmer. 
Robert Kratz, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a gifted mechanic. He applied his in- 
genuity and developed a system of adjusting 
bale density while baling. Air pressure adjusts 
the density of the bale. Kratz operates the 
system from an air pressure valve he can 
reach without leaving the tractor seat. Bale 
tension is adjusted as the baler moves from 
lighter hay to heavier hay. 

Kratz explains, “I set the tension control 
valve from my tractor seat while baling. The 
control is a ball and spring type sprayer re- 
lief valve. This is an important contribution 
toward making packing work in our wagon- 
drying system. The gauge indicates the pres- 
sure applied. The adjustable relief valve com- 
pensates for any change in resistance on the 
bale charnber rails. Sometimes, I increase or 
decrease the pressure setting a few pounds to 
compensate for friction changes due to chang- 
ing from legume to grass hay in the same 
swath.” 

Robert Kratz and his father, Irvin, are true 


The author is a county agricult 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. 


iral agent, Mont- 


‘OeGO8 Octet Man 


UNIFORM DENSITY BALES, 20 by 24 inches, 
are piled at random in four solid-sided wagons 
and dried with heated air in a closed building. 





TO CARBURETOR 





AIR CLEANER 














grassland farmers. Their 110-acre farm is all 
in alfalfa, trefoil, orchard grass, and timothy, 
except for some small grain in rotation. 

Last season, they heat-dried 175 tons in 
their 4-wagon drying system. All but 40 tons 
was random-packed in the wagons. Their heat- 
ed hay-drying system is composed of four cus- 
tom-built, solid-sided wagons in a _ closed 
building where they recirculate the heated air. 

The high-quality hay is consumed by 48 
Guernsey cows and their replacements. The 
Kratzes for the past five years have been con- 
sistent winners of blue ribbons on their high- 
quality forage at the Pennsylvania District 
Hay Shows and the Pennsylvania Farm Show. 

“We have been wagon-drying hay success- 
fully for six years,” Kratz continued, “but 
with the squeeze on, we were anxious to cut 
costs. Random handling saves us the cost of 
one man. 

“I knew we had to lick this problem of lack 
of uniform density of bales, which we encoun- 
ter often due to different grasses and legumes 
in the same field. Our land is rolling and 
sometimes one side of the field is drier than 
the other. 

“The first theory we tried several years ago 
was to have the man on the wagon jump off 
and regulate the bale tension. But, this was 
impractical. Next we tried hydraulic tension 
which did not respond at the low pressure 
used in baling high-moisture hay. Then we 
tried lighter springs on the conventional ten- 
sion rig. This was a little better, but not the 
answer. Springs always increase pressure when 
compressed by the added resistance of in- 
creased moisture. As a result, the bales get 
still tighter rather than maintaining a con- 
stant tension level. 

“Before actually adapting it to our baler, 
I had been tossing around in my mind for 
several years the idea of using compressed 





Adjust bale 
density 
from 
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tractor 
Seat 


ATTACHED TO 
BALING CHAMBER 


AIR CYLINDERS 


COMPONENT PARTS needed on tractor and baler to con- 
trol bale tension. Clean air is assured by tapping into air con- 
nection. Air-cooled compressor is one cylinder, single stage, 2 by 
1% inches, 150 pounds per square inch, 2.88 

ute maximum displacement, 400 to 900 revolutions per minute. 


cubic feet per min- 





to place bales on the elevator. 

Robert Kratz has applied imagination and 
ingenuity to solve 2 haymaking problem. He 
concludes, “Making quality hay has always 
given Dad and me a lot of satisfaction, plus 
additional returns from our cows.” THE END 
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How valuable is a 


BARN-DRYING with unheated air, using a main duct and slatted floor. 
Chopped at 35 to 40 per cent moisture, hay is blown or elevated to mow. 


hay-dryin 
system? 


Without a hay-drying system, the 
hay regulates your day, but with 
artificial drying, you regulate it. 
Research has shown that heat- 
dried hay boosts milk.flow 17 per 
cent over field-cured hay. The ad- 
vantage may near 24 per cent. 


BATCH-DRYING HAY using heated air and four forage wagons with a 
canvas. About 10 tons of hay can be dried in this four-wagon combination. 


by Mark &. Singles 


HE title of this article is a question being 
asked for which there is no simple an- 
swer. The reason for the difficulty is that 

we must take into account not only the im- 
proved quality of the hay resulting from use 
of the system, but also the influence of the 
use of the system on the total farm operation. 

Some investigators currently are presenting 
partial answers, particularly for heated-air 
drying systems. Their answers are based on 
the resultant improvement in quality. They 
contend that drying is not in a strong posi- 
tion to contribute a fair return. However, a 
partial answer is hardly a satisfactory one. 

The improvement in quality and its increase 
in value when hay is artificially dried is well 
established. In a classic report by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a summary of 
many tests on the value of the several ways 
of preserving forage, was presented. Using all 
of the field-cured hay harvested as the aver- 
age, the milk producing potential is shown in 
the accompanying graph. 

The advantage for heated-air drying is a 
17 per cent greater milk potential than for 
field-cured hay. Since these tests were made, 
drying methods have improved over barn dry- 
ing using heat. Wagon drying is a faster 
method using heat. One can expect the ad- 
vantage for hay dried with heated air to have 
moved closer to the value shown for dehy- 
drated hay. 

One of the enigmas of haymaking is that 
we can be told what constitutes good hay, but 
it is difficult to be consistent in its production 
without artificial aids. 

Stage of maturity or date of cutting is the 
most important single factor in hay quaiity. 
Early-cut hay is high in protein and digesti- 
bility and low in fiber. But, how can we pro- 
duce early-cut hay rapidly enough to tag a 


The author is professor of agricultural engineering, 
Rutgers University, New Jersey. 


RANDOM HANDLING: Small bales are ejected from baler to wagon, el- 
evated onto drier, dropped at random, dried with heated or unheated air. 


whole cutting as high quality? Not with field 
curing and generally not by growing one spe- 
cies or variety. 

Your ability to produce quality hay im- 
proves by using several kinds of forage, alfal- 
fa, clover, grasses, and mixtures, each with 
their own best date for cutting. 

Random handling, a recent innovation for 
handling baled hay, means that the bales are 
never stacked, but are allowed to take any 
position on the wagons used for drying or in 
the hay bins used for storage. Random han- 
dling loses much of its attractiveness without 
artificial drying. 

If hay quality varies widely, don’t random 
store. The good and the poor hay cannot be 
kept separated and will have to be fed as it 
appears in the stack. 

Chopped hay, self-fed, is the most efficient 
hay-handling system in existence. Using this 
system, hand labor can be eliminated com- 
pletely. It, too, loses much of its attractive- 
ness if the hay is not artificially dried. 

Both random . handling of bales and self- 
feeding chopped hay are currently attracting 
interest because of the reduction of labor they 


Relative milk 
% production 
100.0 
109.1 


87.6 


Preservation method 





Field-cured hay (all) 
Field-cured hay (no rain) 
Field-cured hay (rained on) 
Born-dried hay (no heot) 
Barn-dried hay (heat) 
Wilted silage 


Dehydrated hay 


offer. However, artificial drying should be 
made part of the system, and its value lies 
in your ability to use a modern hay-handling 
system effectively. 

Have you ever yearned to be able to cut a 
lush, first cutting early, knowing that to delay 
means the acceptance of a loss? Have you 
ever yearned to be able to cut the growth 
that came on during the later part of Septem- 
ber and early October? Artificial drying will 
enable you to do both and increase the yield 
per acre. It can mean an extra cutting of 
hay each year. 

As the influence of urban areas moves out 
into the countryside, you will need to regu- 
late your working day. 

Baling or chopping time can be anticipated 
because you don’t work to a fixed moisture 
content. When the hay dries to a moisture 
content range, you can remove it from the 
field and put it into the drier. This provides 
flexibility. The value of this asset has to be 
determined on an individual basis. Farms with 
hired labor benefit more than those without. 

A hay-drying system not only enables you 
to realize maximum quality of your hay every 
time you make hay, but it also: 

1, Improves your ability to make hay at 
the proper stage of maturity and maintain 
total hay quality. 

2. Improves your ability to make all of the 
cuttings and increases total yields. 

3. Improves the predictability of the haying 
operation, 

4. Enables you to use your labor more ef- 
ficiently. 

5. Enables you to use modern, efficient 
handling methods effectively. 

Until each of these benefits are evaluated, 
the big question to be answered still remains, 
“What is the value of a hay-drying system?” 
Only you can answer it, in terms of your own 
needs and desires. THE END 








He determines milk prices 


. « « in federal order milk markets.’ Here is how the milk 


market administrator makes certain that 
the provisions of an order are carried out in 


N BOSTON, New York, Seattle, and 77 

other the country, federal 

milk market administrators see to it that 
the requirements of the federal milk orders 
ved 

The job requires the astuteness of a judge, 
the exactness of an accountant, and the tech- 
nical knowledge of a chemist. For the market 
administrator carries out all phases of the 
federal milk marketing orders. 

He determines prices, checks handlers’ ac- 
counts, and verifies weights and butterfat 
content. He also sees to it that whatever the 
orders provide is carried through into practice. 

And, though the job is a big one and gives 
him a lot of authority, it has been bestowed 
upon him by those he regulates—in this case, 
the farmer and the handler. Milk orders are 
issued only upon the request of interested 
groups and only after a public hearing is held 
and all sides have been heard 


cities across 


are obser! 


Once the order is issued, it has the force 
and effect of law. The market administrator 
carries out its terms 

Milk orders are designed to regulate the 


handling of milk distributed in a defined mar- 
They set minimum prices which 
who distribute milk must 


keting area 
handlers (bottlers) 


pay producers. 


How blend price is computed .. . 


One of the administrator’s jobs is to com- 
pute and announce each month the minimum 
“blend” price. This is how it’s done. The or- 
der generally establishes two “classes” for 
milk, depending upon the use to which it is 
put. Milk distributed in fluid form is desig- 
nated as Class I. That not getting into fluid 
use but diverted to manufactured dairy prod- 

ucts is often termed Class II. 
The order sets a minimum price (per hun- 
dredweight) for each class. The “blend” price 
The author ts chief of the Order Operation Branch 
‘vision, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A 


his article is adapted from an original feature appear- 


ing in Agricultural Marketing 


fairness to all farmers and handlers. 


by Glenn W. Froemyer 


is an average of these two values as applied 
to the over-all usage of the milk. This means 
farmers get the same price regardless of the 
use to which their milk is put, and all hand- 
lers pay at the same price level, according 
to the way they use the milk. 

To show, in simplied form, how this works, 
take three handlers — A, B, and C. Say, each 
receives 200 pounds of milk during the month. 
A sells all of his as Class I (for fluid use) 
for which the order value is $5 per hundred- 
weight. This would make the value of his milk 
$10. B sells all of his milk as Class II (for 
manufacturing) for which the order value is 
$3 per hundredweight. So, his milk is worth 
$6. C sells 100 pounds as Class I and 100 
pounds as Class II, making his milk worth $8. 

When the market administrator gets the re- 
ports of the handlers, he adds up the total 
amount received — 600 pounds — and the 
total values — $24. Then he figures the 
average or “blend” price per hundredweight 

$4. This is the minimum price each of the 
handlers can pay his producers. 

In this case, each would owe his producers 
$8 per 200 pounds. But A had milk worth 
$10, so he must pay his extra $2 into the 
pool. (Actually, he remits to the market ad- 
ministrator.) However, B’s milk was worth 
only $6, so he is paid $2 from the pool. C 
came out even. He neither pays into nor 
draws from the pool. 

(The price the farmer receives is adjusted, 
however, on the basis of the butterfat con- 
tent of his milk and transportation costs.) 

The milk market administrator’s schedule 
of operation for a month might go something 
like this: 

* On the 5th of the month he announces 
class prices. The administrator computes the 
Class I price by a formula which is written 
into the order. Class II prices to handlers 
are usually based on the price of manufactur- 
ing milk or certain dairy products. 

* By the 8th handlers must submit reports 











RESEARCH is a major service of administrator. 
Here part of the research staff in New York-New 
order gathers statistical evidence to be 
used in a public hearing on provisions of order. 


Tersey 
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CHECK TESTING is done by 
in order to make absolutely certain that accura 
butterfat tests are being made by all the han- 
dlers. The weights also are checked for accuracy. 


a 
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a a 
ADMINISTRATOR in Washington, D.C., milk 
area is Edward St. Clair. From his office in 
Arlington, Va., he determines milk prices, 
checks books, and enforces regulations under 
the Washington order. In 79 other markets, 
other administrators perform same functions. 


on their receipts and utilization of milk dur- 
ing the previous month. Those are given a 
quick check for mathematical accuracy and 
general correctness. Later they will be veri- 
fied by an audit of the handlers’ books and 
records. 

* On the 10th of the month the adminis- 
trator announces the uniform price which is 
the minimum handlers must pay all their 
producers. 

* By the 12th handlers pay to the adminis- 
trator whatever pool payment they owe. 

* By the 13th the administrator pays the 
handlers the pool payments due them. 

* By the 15th handlers pay their producers. 

* By the 20th handlers submit a copy of 
their producer payrolls to the market admin- 
istrator. 

The administrator employs a staff of audi- 
tors to carefully check the books of each of 
the handlers. The size of this staff varies with 
the number of handlers. 

The market administrator’s staff also checks 
into the accuracy of milk weights and tests 
made by handlers. In this way, producers are 
assured they receive payment for the correct 
amount of milk according to its butterfat 
content and handlers, likewise, are assured 
that all are paying on the same basis. 

He also is responsible for supplying pro- 
ducers with market-wide statistical informa- 
tion on receipts and sales. Finally, the mar- 
ket administrator sees to it that the federal 
milk orders are enforced. Either civil or crim- 
inal actions may be recommended, or both. 


Decisions may be appealed. . . 


Handlers who question the validity of any 
requirement, however, may file a_ petition 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. He will 
appoint an examiner to conduct a hearing on 
the question. A recommended decision is then 
issued, and either party may file exceptions 
before a final decision is given by the de- 
partment’s judicial officer. Handlers may ap- 
peal this decision to higher courts. 

The steady growth of the program over 
the past 25 years attests to its popularity 
with farmers. In federal order markets there 
are now about 190,000 farmers annually de- 
livering about 40 billion pounds of milk, 
worth about $1.8 billion, THE END 
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Dairyman ‘King’ for a month 


Can any county in the United States equal the all-out June Dairy 


Month promotion and activity in Christian County, Missouri? 


is a land of milk and honeyed 
dairymen during June Dairy 
Month, this year. 

In this little dairy county in 
the southwest Missouri Ozarks, the 
dairy farmer is king for a month. 
Sales of oleomargarine are banned, 
not by law, but by voluntary agree- 
ment of food stores, restaurants, 
and cafes. Not only food dealers, 


(Sis tana « COUNTY, Missouri, 


EVEN THE POST OFFICE in Nixa 
joins the community effort to sell 
dairy products, Here post mistress 
Edna Wasson accepts a cup of milk 
from her daughter, Harriet. 


but other merchants — and pro- 
fessional men, too — are joining 
wholeheartedly in this annual acco- 
lade to Christian County's leading 
industry. 

Grocery stores dress up their 
dairy products display cases as the 
most eye-catching on the premises 
and run dairy leaders and dairy 
specials throughout the month. 

At a garage, one may receive a 
coupon entitling him to a free ice 
cream soda or sundae when he 
gets his car repaired. Other busi- 
nesses, such as furniture stores, 
have adopted similar policies. 

At the corner filling station, a 
sign may invite patrons to partake 
of free cheese sandwiches while 
they wait for their cars to be 
serviced. At least one ceramics shop 
has cheese spreads and crackers 
laid out on a small table for free 
sampling by its customers. 


Barbers and wooden nickels . . 


Perhaps most unique of all, at 
least one barber gives “wooden 
nickels” in change to all who get 
haircuts in his shop on one day 
of each week throughout June. The 
“nickels” are good for a quart of 
milk at an adjoining grocery store. 

Lawyers’ offices and doctors’ quar- 
ters fly dairy banners. In fact, 
there won't be a business estab- 
lishment in the whole county, per- 


by Tom A. Ellis 


haps, that isn’t advertising June 
Dairy Month. 

Observance of a special time for 
dairymen each year had its origin 
in this part of Missouri. The first 
“Dairy Day” was held in Mans- 
field, county seat of Wright Coun- 
ty, several years ago. 


Substitutes are banned ... 


But the first free samplings 
throughout the month, the first 
ban on all dairy substitutes for 
the 30-day period, the first wooden 
nickel haircuts and post office dairy 
samples were in Nixa, a little town 
over on the west edge of the coun- 
ty, last year. 

Bob Neal, president of the Chris- 
tian County Farm Bureau and chair- 
man of the Christian County Dairy 
Committee, worked it out with the 
merchants of his home community) 

It got a late start, or all of 
Christian County might have gone 
along with him last year.. This 
year, Neal and Cloin Penner, the 
county agent, along with other 
members of the committee, got go- 
ing early. Every merchant in the 
county — even to the little cross- 
roads stores out in the rural areas 
— was contacted. All agreed read- 
ily, except one. He was the one 
blot on the county's perfect rec- 
ord. And, as this story was being 
written, he appeared about to suc- 


a wt. vail - “é 

A WOODEN NICKEL is given in 
change by barber, Finis Gold, to 
customer, Montie Volmer. It is re- 
deemable with a quart of milk at 
the grocery store next door. 


cumb to the pleas of the dairymen. 

The effects of this program are 
sustaining in many cases. There is 
the case of one Nixa housewife 
who stopped Neal the other day. 
“Bob,” she said, “I think you ought 
to know our son (a teen-ager) got 
used to butter last June, and we've 
never had a pound of margarine 
in our house since, though we used 
to use it always.” 

“I've had several examples of 
this kind called to my attention 
recently,” Neal said. 

Are there any protests from cus- 
tomers angry because they can’t 
buy dairy substitutes? Yes, but 
they are very few, merchants say. 
And the good will engendered more 
than makes up for those few. 

One merchant grinned when he 
thought about it and paraphrased: 

“When the mob howls for oleo, 
we say ‘Let them eat butter.’” 





Introducing 
the 
Revolutionary 
New 


STRONGER ONE-PIECE COVER 
4 STRAINER OPENINGS 
AUTOMATIC AGITATOR TIMER 


BOTTOM SWEEP AGITATION 
WIDER RADIUS INSIDE CORNERS 


Cini 


(eluxe ... 


LOW, LOW POURING HEIGHT 


SPACE-SAVING SIDE OUTLET 
RIGID DIP STICK MOUNTING 
NEW INSULATION EQUAL TO 5"* CORK 


STEEL BEAM UNDERSUPPORT 
LARGER COOLING SURFACE 
REDUCED COOLING TIME 


NEW, HIGHLY DEPENDABLE TEMPERATURE CONTROL AND INDICATOR 


MANY OTHER FEATURES 


FARM COOLING TANK 


SEND FOR 
OUR NEW 


iron /M avoractunave (omavr 
— BULLETIN i—t oS 
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Lowest-cost way to chop 40 tons per hour! 


McCormick* No. 15 Field Earvester gives 
exceptional wet field mobility 


plus finer cut forage 


“Fast chopper that's priced right,” farmers say when they 
see the 40-ton-per-hour performance of the low-cost No. 
15 in heavy corn. Owners like its big capacity that’s 60% 
greater than other choppers of the same price. 

But they soon find that the compact McCormick No. 15 
excels in many other ways. This sturdy, lightweight field 
harvester gets into muddy fields days ahead of heavier, 
more cumbersome choppers . . . literally “floats” over 


Here's the No. 15 with 60-inch cutter bar. You'll moke short work 
of chopping gross silage or cutting green forage for drylot feeding with 
this 30-ton-per-hour outfit. Optional sharpener puts razor edge on cutter 
knives—right on the mochinel 


soft ground where heavier choppers bog down. Farmers 
also find they can handle the light-running No. 15 even 
with a 2-3-plow tractor! 

Another thing owners like is the finer-cut forage they 
get with the No. 15. Nine-knife, cylinder-type cutter 
head slices the crop 9,000 times a minute to chop finer 
than \% inch! This fine-cut forage, which takes up less 
space, lets three wagons do the work of four . . . packs 
tighter for better silage. 

Equip the No. 15 with any of three quick-change har- 
vesting units: (1) row-crop unit, (2) 60-inch cutter bar, 
(3) 54-inch hay pickup. You'll be surprised how quickly 
and easily one man can switch units. It takes less than 
10 minutes! 


You've got to see the McCormick No. 15 at work before you 
fully appreciate its amazing chopping performance. Your IH 
dealer will gladly demonstrate in your field whenever you say. 
Stop in . . . get the facts . . . make a demonstration date! 


5,000 dealers backed by 
12 parts depots 


eed 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


World's largest manufacturer of farm equipment 
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To control 
ringworm 


... disinfect pens, brushes; re- 
move crusts from the lesions. 
Any one of several disinfectants 
should clear up the infection. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


INGWORM is caused by fun- 
R gus infections. Typical lesions 

on cattle consist of circular 
spots on the skin which vary in size 
from a dime to a silver dollar. Oc- 
casionally, the skin is crusted and 
lesions are spread over much of the 
body making it difficult to dis- 
tinguish ringworm from eczema, 
mange, or dermatitis. 

The most frequent site of infec- 
tion in cattle is the head, espe- 
cially the skin and hair of the 
face above the muzzle, around the 
eyes, and at the base of the ear. 


14 types affect man... 


There are at least 14 species of 
fungi that cause ringworm in man. 
About eight of these also attack 
animals. Some fungi species readily 
attack animals and are very trouble- 
These same fungi occasion- 
ally also attack humans, but are 
less pathogenic and produce lesions 
only occasionally. 

For convenience, scientists have 
divided the groups of fungi into 
two types, based primarily on their 
ability to attack or spread among 
specific species. Ringworm fungi 
which attack humans, for example, 
are placed in a category known as 
the Anthropophilic type. Those that 
primarily attack animals are re- 
ferred to as Zoophilic type. 

More recently a third group 
known as the Geophilic type has 
been recognized. Members of this 
group are essentially saprophytes. 

Ringworm appears to be more 
active in some years than in oth- 
ers. During an active period, ring- 
worm fungi mey become wide- 
spread among cattle of all ages in 
a given locality. 

The infection is sometimes spread 
quite extensively in young stock 
on pasture, but transmission usual- 
ly is most easily accomplished 
while animals are housed indoors. 

Infection is carried either by di- 
rect or indirect contact. The spread 
from animal to animal usually is 
gradual on pastures, most rapid 
when a number are confined in 
one pen or barn. Contributing fac- 
tors to ringworm infection are in- 
adequate feeding (low-plane nutri- 
tion), and low individual resistance. 

Ringworm was found to develop 
readily in calves that received an 
experimental ration low in vitamin 
A. The control group, under identi- 
cal conditions of feeding and man- 
agement but receiving adequate 
supplies of vitamin A, developed 
only mild cases. Some recovered 
spontaneously. 

Two reinfection experiments also 
were conducted. They showed that 
previously-infected animals had a 
high degree of resistance to ring- 
worm exposure. 

It takes about a week for symp- 
toms to appear. Usually lesions 
first noted are the typical patches 
around the eyes and ears. There is 
a dry, crusty surface from which a 
few broken hairs may protrude. In 
cows, the infection usually is ob- 
served in the pelvic region and at 
the base of the tail in the form 


some 


of bare, round, hairless spots free 
from crusts or scabs. 

Except for an occasional case 
where generalized infection exists, 
ringworm lesions are readily rec- 
ognized. A diagnosis can often be 
confirmed by making a skin scrap- 
ing from the outer edge of a new- 
ly-formed lesion. Under a micro- 
scope, ringworm fungi are revealed 
as round spores or threadlike fila- 
ments called mycelia. 

Ringworm fungi are quite easily 
killed by disinfectants which pene- 
trate the firm scab. Ringworm le- 
sions respond to treatment quicker 
if the scab is rubbed off with a stiff 


of varied pathological conditions 
and differences in host-specificity, 
response to treatment is not con- 
sistent. If results from treatment 
are not satisfactory, either addi- 
tional treatments must be tried un- 
til an effective one is found, or 
laboratory identification must be 
obtained. 

Some of the more common ef- 
fective household treatments are 
tincture of iodine (equal parts of 
iodine and glycerine), salicylic acid 
in alcohol (saturated), and dry lime 
sulphur solution (one part of dry 
lime sulphur to four parts water). 


brush or coarse sandpaper. 

There are many effective treat- 
ments for ringworm, however, vet- 
erinarians recognize that 


Another home remedy is made 
by mixing 8 ounces of flowers of 
sulphur with a pint of used crank- 
case oil and an ounce of tincture 


because of iodine. Shake or mix up the 


mixture thoroughly before using. 

Repeated applications of house- 
hold bleach to the ringworm le- 
sions will produce good results. 

In severe infection, we suggest 
you call your veterinarian. Out- 
breaks of ringworm can sometimes 
be prevented or controlled by main- 
taining clean surroundings and keep- 
ing dairy barns well-ventilated. Ap- 
plications of suitable disinfectants 
are advisable before animals are 
placed in quarters previously occu- 
pied by infected animals. Do not 
crowd too many into one pen. 

Feed and care for animals ade- 
quately. Give particular care to 
young stock, especially during the 
winter months when they are con- 
fined. Disinfect currycombs, brush- 
es, and equipment. 








MUELLER TAKES THE MYSTERY 
OUT OF BUYING A 
BULK MILK TANK 


There are just 6 really important things to 
consider in choosing the right tank for you! 


NO ONE BUT MUELLER GIVES YOU THIS COMBINA- 
TION OF ALL THE MOST-WANTED FEATURES: 


; 7 
e All MUELLER tanks meet 3A sanitary and cooling 
standards. 
e Uniquely designed agitator provides thorough, gentle | 


(2) MILK PROTECTION 


mixing. 


_————4 


¢ Direct expansion type of refrigeration results in lower 
electric bills, even with demand rates! A great majority 


(2 ECONOMY OF 
OPERATION 


of all tanks sold now are of this type. MUELLER- 
designed evaporator coil forms a definite route for the 
refrigerant throughout the entire coil. 


e Corkboard insulation, plus nc metal-to-metal contact 
between inner liner and outer shell (except at lip), 
minimizes cooling loss. 


{3 ACCURATE 
MEASUREMENT 


e Every MUELLER tank is individually end ecourstaly 
calibrated at the factory. 
e MUELLER design and construction gives added 


strength to prevent distortion and maintain calibration. 


(@, EASE OF 
~ OPERATION . 


(5) DURABILITY 


(@ RIGHT SIZE 


ry of sizes. 
to fit every milkhouse, every herd! Choose atmospheric 


Large openings and rounded interior make cleaning 
easy. 

Pouring height conveniently low. 

“‘Cleaned-in- “Place” equipment optional. 


Made of heavy- gauge 18-8 stainless steel throughout. 
No copper coils to corrode. 
No water pipes or spray nozzles to clog. 


_No water pump to wear out. 


MUELLER buik milk tanks are made in a complete 
. from 90 gallons to 2,000 gallons. . 


or vacuum types. 





Check other branas against these important 6 points. 
Then call your MUELLER dealer! 


Atmospheric 


mode! 


(Self-contained 


economy mode!) 
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BOUQUET TO FLOYD DUFFEE 


E AND all dairymen in the northern dairy 
areas of the United States are indebted 

to Floyd Duffee and his associates at the 
University of Wisconsin. The feature 
“New models for stal uppearing on 
page 574 is one of the most si 
vances in dairy h 
all our years at Hoard's Dairyman 
The article speaks for itself, more 
ly than anything we might add. The 
hind the telling, however 
Our editors, in 
from time to time 


irticle, 
barns 
ificant ad- 
yusing we have reviewed in 
eloquent- 
story he- 
feature deserves 
their travels, have 
dairymen trying to reduce 


spotted 


the time-consuming, back-breaking labor in- 
volved in doing chores in stall barns. Gutter 
cleaners, silo unloaders, milk pipelines, and 
other devices have helped greatly but feeding 
and milking in a stall barn is still largely a 
bottleneck in choring efficiency 

Because Floyd Duffee has a lifetime record 


achievement in agricultural en- 
gineering, we took our problem to him, trav- 
eled with him, and let the spark of creative 
genius grow many months of 


of pioneering 


into tenacious 


dedication to the solution of this frustrating 
dairy problen 
Thousands of hours of study and restudy, 


went into the de- 
plans first p here 
and now in Wisconsin Special Bulle- 
tin 7. Certainly Floyd Duffee take 
credit for all the idees incorpor these 
plans. Scores of barn 


planning and replanning 
velopment of the resented 
available 
does not 
ited in 
far-sighted dairymen 


equipment manutac turers, and abi research 
associates contributed their originality and 
experience. But Floyd Duffee put them all to- 
gether a masterminded this project with 
such vigor and perseverance that we now 


have a wi f new ( -ordinated concept of 


efficient choring in stall barns 
This “‘boucuet” and our gratitude are rich- 
ly deserved 


WHAT SUPPORT PRICE MEANS 


EADERS have 
they are not 
weight, the 


written us recently 
w $3.40 per 
price, I 


reporting 
hundred- 
manufac- 


receivil 


new support 


turing milk. The nature of the questions in- 
dicates there is a misunderstanding in some 
areas as to how the dairy price support pro- 


gram operates 

Under the price support law passed by Con- 
gress the Secretary of Agriculture is author 
ized to support the price of manufacturing 
milk between 75 and 90 per cent of parity 
Customarily, he has done this by establishing 
a farm price (for example, $3.40), then he 
buys butter, cheese, and powder in the open 
market to create sufficient demand so the 
dairy piants will be able to pay the support 
price to dairy farmers 

There is nothing in the law, however, which 
requires that all milk must bring $3.40. The 


Secretary sup! 
of manufacturing 
average national 
about 3.83 per 


orts the average national price 
milk of average test. The 
test reported last yea 
butterfat. This would 
mean that all farmers in the United States 
this year producing 3.83 per cent milk will 
receive an average price of $3.40. Of course, 
some farmers will receive less than $3.40 and 
will receive more. This is because of 
varying transportation and processing 


was 
cent 


others 


costs 


For example, in one state which we visited 
recently 


the manufacturing milk plants had 


RIALgyCO 


ses owe 







LE 


such a low volume of milk that their over- 
head costs were very high per hundredweight 
of milk processed. Farmers received a com- 
paratively low price for manufacturing milk. 

A few weeks later we visited a state where 
the manufacturing milk plants processed large 
volumes of milk per plant. There the over- 
head costs per hundredweight of milk proc- 
essed were very low. These plants were able 
to return a price above the support level be- 
cause of the large volume of milk and lower 
costs of processing. 

Customarily, too, many plants pay for milk 
on the basis of 3.5 per cent butterfat test. If 
this is the case, a price of about $3.11 would 
be the average national price paid for manu- 
facturing milk of this test. 

Over the years, many propdsals have been 
made to Congress urging that plants guaran- 
tee the minimum support price. Thus far no 
requirement has been written into the law. 





PRIDE OF PROFESSION 


T A dairy meeting recently we heard a man 
exhort his fellow dairymen to put more 
effort into the selling of dairy products. He 
criticized bitterly the limited promotion that 
had been done but, for the most part, advo- 
cated a very constructive, forward-looking pro- 
gram of expanding sales and building markets. 
The next day we happened to stop by at 
his farm, which was located on a main high- 
way just outside of a large city. The farm- 
stead looked like a village junk yard. Rusting 
equipment was scattered over the lot and tall 
growing grass tried vainly to cover the eye- 
sores. Broken windows, unpainted buildings, 
and cows hock-deep in mud completed the 
“selling’’ picture which this fellow presented 
to every consumer who drove past his farm. 
Every dairy farm is a living, three-dimen- 
sional, four-color advertisement for milk and 
dairy products. Its impression is far more 
lasting than a paid television commercial or 
a beautiful color advertisement appearing in 
a national magazine. Further, that unsavory 
impression gained from a junk-yard farm nul- 
lifies, to a large extent, the hard-earned dol- 
lars invested by dairymen in their market 
promotion advertising. ; 





Be 76 years ago... 


Anything which affects flavor to the 
hurt of the butter at once sends the 
price down the grade. It is for this rea- 
son that the cry goes up all,the time 
against the dirty patron who brings 
dirty milk, or the dirty butter maker 
who is too ignorant and lazy to do his 
work in a clean manner in a clean 
creamery, or the merchant who does not 
know any better than to put nice, sweet 
butter in a filthy, nasty cellar. But ev- 
ery man should sweep before his own 
door. It makes it three times worse to 
combine dirty milk, a dirty maker in a 
dirty creamery, and a dirty cellar in 
one batch of butter. 
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RESPONSIBLE REPORTING 
BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


T WAS heartening and refreshing to read 
in the May issue of Good Housekeeping 
magazine a special report, “Heart attacks: 
Can diet prevent them?” Appearing as it did, 
immediately following the ridiculously irre- 
sponsible article in Time magazine and its 
sophomoric condensation in Reader’s Digest, 
the Good Housekeeping article stands out in 
market contrast to the sorry journalistic spec- 
tacles published by the other magazines 

Fair and objective in its reporting, Good 
Housekeeping not only reports there are vary- 
ing scientific viewpoints on the subject of 
heart disease, but goes on to quote specifical- 
ly the other viewpoints. The spirit of the ar- 
ticle is to give Good Housekeeping readers 
all of the information, let them decide, and 
especially counsel them to see their physicians 
for dietary advice. 

Good Housekeeping is one magazine which 
remembers that freedom of the press obligates 
the press to exercise responsibility when it 
enjoys that freedom. 


LAND PRICES ARE NOT STABLE 


A Guest Editorial 


LITTLE more than a century ago my grand- 

father purchased his farm from the fed- 
eral government. He paid $2 an acre. Because 
the farm was a virtual wilderness, he had to 
clear the land, and build a house and a barn 

After grandfather died, in 1876, my father 
took over the farm at the appraised price of 
$50 an acre. Land values continued to rise 
during his lifetime and shortly after World 
War I he rejected an offer of $200 an acre 
for the farm. 

In 1932, during the “great depression,” I 
acquired the farm from my father’s estate. 
The price was $50 an acre, the identical price 
my father had paid some 60 years before. 
Since World War II land values have in- 
creased at a terrific rate and I estimate the 
farm is now worth $250 an acre. 

This price history of our farm is told be- 
cause it emphasizes that land prices are not 
stable. They can fall as well as rise. A farm- 


er can be “land rich” today and “land poor” 
tomorrow. 
This leads to the question: What is the 


true ve'e of land? Economists tell us that 
the real value of any investment is the net 
profit it will return to the investor. 

Measured by this yardstick, it is evident 
that present farm real estate values are too 
high. Farm costs are rising. Farm commodi- 
ty prices have barely remained stable. Land 
is the only inflated commodity in an other- 
wise deflated agricultural economy. 

From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
economists recently issued a warning similar 
to mine. They state that the spiral of rising 
land prices probably has reached its peak. In 
their opinion, future land prices will stabi- 
lize at a lower level. 

It might be wise for any farmer who is 
tempted to purchase land at present inflated 
prices to remember that “history repeats it- 
self.” Assuredly, the day must ultimately ar- 
rive when land values will nearly approach 
the approximate cash return which the acre 
yields its owner. “Stop, look, and listen” is 
advice every optimistic investor in land should 
heed. — Wm. F. Groves 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Controlling “devil's 
shoestring” 


How can I kill “devil’s shoestring” 
in a peat bed that is in crop? 
Iowa P.H. 


This is a perennial of the smart- 
weed family, characterized by the 
long, reddish, shallow, underground 
roots. These serve to spread the 
plants to new areas when carried 
on implements such as harrows, 
plows, cultivators, and so forth. 

The plant is almost completely 
resistant to 2,4-D. Actually, it is 
quite resistant to most chemicals. 
The best material to use where the 
area is quite large is amizol, sold 
under the trade name of Amino 
Triazole or Weedazol. This is best 
used as a pre-planting treatment 
for silage sorghum or corn. 

The best way to use it would be 
to spray the infested area about 
May 10, after the shoestring has 
made quite a bit of growth. Use 8 
pounds of the dry form of the 
chemical per 30 gallons of warm, 
soft water per acre. To each 30 
gallons of spray solution, add % 
pint of liquid household detergent. 

Spray on a warm day. Allow the 
plants to remain for a week or 10 
days, then plow under, and plant 
the crop. 

No deleterious effects of the chem- 
ical are in the soil to affect the 
crop. Sorghum for silage is best to 
use because it combines the shad- 
ing smother crop action of the crop 
plant plus the chemical. 

If corn is used, be sure a good 
heavy stand is secured. Cultivate 
thoroughly. 

Some shoestring will remain at 
the end of the year. Simply repeat 
the treatment as a pre-planting ap- 
plication until the weed is eradi- 
cated. In this way no crop is ever 
lost. In the crop, cultivate as 
thoroughly as possible. 

Rye or winter wheat, seeded in 
the fall, harvested the next season 
as soon as mature, followed by plow- 
ing the stubble and thorough sum- 
mer fallowing operations once a 
week to permanent freezeup, will 
also affect control in about two 
years. 

—E. P. SYLWESTER 
Iowa State University 


2,4-D in well water 


We have a problem concerning 
deep well water that has been con- 
taminated with 2,4-D. While filling 
the spray tank, which contained 
2,4-D ester, the water was shut off 
and the hose siphoned half of the 
liquid from the tank back into the 
well. The well has been pumped 
four hours at a time and a chlorine 
bleach added to the water. How 
can the 2,4-D taste be eliminated? 
It is impossible to pump well dry. 

Iowa CsS.W. 


The only things that I could sug- 
gest would be chlorine (which I 
note you have used) and sodium 
hypochlorite. The latter material 
is a bleaching powder and prob- 
ably is not quite as readily avail- 
able. Another material that could 
be used is household ammonia. 

Any of these materials can be 
mixed with a small amount of wa- 
ter and used to wash down the 
walls as thoroughly as possible. If 
it is not possible to wash the walls 
then the material could be poured 
in so that it will run down on all 
the walls. 

Actually, one of these materials 


could be used one day, then wait 
two or three days and use one of 
the others, and two or three days 
later use the third material. As a 
follow-up, activated charcoal can be 
obtained from the drug store and 
put into small cloth sacks which 
should be lowered as close to the 
surface of the water as possible. 

All of these things will help, al- 
though thorough pumping will grad- 
ually eliminate the taste and odor. 
While there is a distinct odor and 
taste to the water, it would be well 
to avoid using the water for hu- 
man consumption, for about four 
to six weeks, the length of time it 
will take for the odor and taste 
to disappear. 

--E. P. SYLWESTER 


Paint peeling problem 
I have a problem with the paint 


Bess 
ae 


most noticeable in late winter or 
early spring when the higher tem- 


er which we had this past winter 
and the fact that the paint has 


already weathered five years are 
probably the principal reasons why 
the paint is peeling. The stained 
streaks down the siding 
would tend to indicate that the 
problem is largely due to exces- 
sive moisture in the walls, 

Small, metal ventilators can be 
helpful in circulating air through 
the wall. There probably would 
not be any difference in heat loss 
through the wall because an air 
space more than one inch wide is 
not very effective as a dead air 
space anyway. 

As a matter of fact, if the in- 
sulation in the wall could be kept 
dry through the use of the venti- 
lators, the heat loss through the 
wall probably would be less than 
it is when the insulation material 
is damp. 

The remedy for this problem, 
which normally exists only during 
the wintertime, is to maintain a 
lower moisture condition in the 
house. This can be done by in- 
creasing the ventilation (kitchen 
fans) or decreasing the amount of 
moisture being released in the 
house, or by a combination of 
these methods. 

Another approach is to make 
the inside surface of the exterior 
walls vaporproof to inhibit the pas- 
sage of moisture into the wall. 
Two coats of aluminum paint make 
an effective vapor barrier, but, of 
course, this involves redecoration 
of the interior. Some of the rub- 
ber-base and plastic-type paints are 
quite effective in this respect aft- 
er several coats have been applied. 

—Frep W. Rorn 
Iowa State University 


Keep open gears dry 


Do open gears, bevel gears, and 
so forth, on farm machinery last 
longer if they run dry, or is it 
better to grease or oil them? 
Does the dirt that catches on the 
grease wear out the gears? How 
about chains? 


Towa P.L.H. 


Generally, open gears on farm 
machinery are heat treated to 
make them more resistant to wear 
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and should be run without lubri- 
cation. If they are lubricated, dirt 
will collect in the grease and soon 
cuts out the gears. 

Only gears in a tight box should 
be lubricated. 

It is best not to oil chains which 
are exposed to dirt. Sometimes 
roller chains which become rusty 
through neglect tend to “climb” on 
the sprockets. If this happens, a 
quick drying graphite lubricant 
should be used until the chain 
again runs free. 

—D. W. Bates 
University of Minnesota 


Remove roof moss 


We have moss growing on the 
shingles of our house. What can 
we use to kill it? 


Iowa R.M.M. 


Once moss is established on a 
roof, it catches dirt and other or- 
ganic material which is blown up 
there in the form of dust, leaves, 
and so forth. Consequently, once 
there is an infestation of moss it 
usually will become more severe as 
time goes on. 

The main damage it does is to 
hold moisture longer on the roof, 
thereby causing more rapid decay. 
Of course, the shallow roots of the 
moss penetrate the decaying shin- 
gles causing still more rapid de- 
composition. 

Infestations of moss are always 
more severe when the shingles are 
on the north side of buildings, or 
when they are in the shade, and 
always more severe in cool, moist 
seasons than in dry years. 

When a new shingle roof has 
been laid, it is advisable to spray 
it completely using a 5 per cent 
solution of “penta” (pentachloro- 
phenol) in oil. This can be secured 
at almost any lumberyard. Since 
concentrations vary, follow manu- 
facturer’s directions. It can be 
painted on, but the spraying pro- 
cess would be infinitely faster. The 
shingles must be completely dry 
at the time of the treatment. 

For old roofs, take a good stiff 
broom or brush and thoroughly 
brush off as much of the moss as 
possible when the roof is dry. Then 
apply the penta as per directions 
on the container. 

If the run-off water is used for 
cistern purposes, divert it for the 
first one or two rains. If the water 
from sheds and barns is allowed to 
flow onto desirable trees, grass, or 
shrubs, some injury may result, so 
it is best to divert all water from 
one or two rains. 

One treatment usually is suf- 
ficient for a long time, but can be 
repeated whenever the moss be- 
comes troublesome. 

—E. P. SYLWESTER 


Beware of hardened 
cement 


Can hardened cement be re- 
ground in a burr mill and used for 
a concrete feeding floor? 

Ohio E.ES. 


If the cement has hardened as 
a result of being exposed to mois- 
ture, it cannot be reground and 
successfully used. 

If the hardening is the result of 
the cement being piled in a high 
pile during an extended storage 
period, but under favorable condi- 
tions, then grinding in a burr mill 
might be satisfactory. 

Usually, hardening of cement in 
sacks is the result of moisture and 
such cement should not be used 
under any circumstances. 

—D. W. Bates 
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Residues 


hen it was used at 
asing milk product 


H™ are the answers to important 
questions about feeding Terramycin 
to dairy cows for increased milk produc- 
tion: 


What led to the claim for use of Ter- 
ramycin in increasing milk produc- 
tion? Tests with over 2300 dairy cows 
over a 186-day lactation period showed 
that Terramycin produced substantial in- 
creases in milk production. , 
How about milk residues? There were 
no detectable milk residues where Terra- 

: mycin was fed at the recommended level 
of 75 mg. per cow per day. 

This was shown by both milk assays 
and by testing for cheese and other cul- 
ture-retarding activity. No Terramycin 
was found present. 


Did Terramycin produce a profit? Yes. 
How much? Nearly $7 for every $1 in- 
vested.* 


How much did the Terramycin cost? 
About two-thirds ofa cent per cow per day. 


How much extra milk did it produce? 
About four and one-third cents’ worth per 
cow per day. 


How does this add up on a herd basis? 
Every 36 cows on Terramycin produced 
more milk than 37 on regular feed—or— 
less than $6.90 worth of Terramycin per 
month adds nearly $47.00 to the monthly 
milk check. 


How much extra labor does it take? 


There is no extra feeding labor when the - 


Terramycin is added to presently-used 
supplements. 


Any other benefits? Yes. The level 
recommended for increasing milk produc- 
tion also serves to aid in the prevention 
of scours and in helping to reduce the in- 
cidence and severity of bloat. 

Supply 75 mg. of Terramycin per head 
per day, either in the feed or with Terra- 
mycin A/D Fortified Crumbles. 


*Based on using TM*-10 in the feed 


the level 
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Terramycin Crumbles are an easy way to make 
sure each cow gets the recommended rate of 
Terramycin. Just sprinkle Crumbles over each 
cow’s grain ration at the recommended rate. 

Terramycin Crumbles give your cows an ex- 
tra bonus in vitamins A and D. Each pound of 
Crumbles. contains 166,000 units of A and 
16,000 units of D .. . all at no extra cost. 

Make sure your cows get the increased pro- 
duction benefits of Terramycin. See your sup- 
plier right away. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Science for the 
world’s well-being* 








Fertilizer is your best investment 








Cut feed costs by 
topdressing your pastures 
and hay fields now 


OTHING makes milk like plenty of lush, leafy 
N mid-summer pasture or second-cutting hay 
that’s high in protein. What’s more, it’s milk you 
produce economically. That’s because growing 
more high-quality roughage yourself lowers your 
purchased feed costs. 

Topdressing your pastures now and your hay 
fields right after first cutting with AcrRico will 
give them just the boost they need. You'll soon 
see denser, healthier, leafier growth . . . higher in 
protein and total feed value. Roots will grow 
deeper, be better established, able to draw more 
moisture from the soil. 

Dense growth of Acrico-fertilized plants chokes 
out many weeds, reduces grub damage. Topdress- 
ing with Acrico offers you another bonus, too. 
Your legumes will have more winter hardiness, 
will start off faster next spring. 

AGRIco is the high-quality fertilizer you need to 
get the best results from your fertilizer investment. 
Bulk-spreading service is available through your 
nearby Agrico agent. Give him a call right now. 


Follow the Agrico Program by 
using the right rates and analy- 
ses of fertilizer for your fields. 
A trained Agrico fieldman will 
take soil samples, note field 
history, condition of stand, 
type of seeding. Agrico agrono- 
mists then analyze your soil 
and make recommendations to 
fit your particular forage pro- 
gram. Why take chances with 
a hit-or-miss fertilizer program 
when you can follow one that’s 
tailored to fit your own dairy 
operation. There’s no cost. 














Topdressing your pastures now and your hay fields right after first cutting 
with AGRICO produces more jush, tender mid-surnmer growth that will 
make you more milk economically, cut purchased feed costs. 


Better results... 


AGRICO 


Difference 


nenica 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Service through 29 plents and sales offices in the U. $. and Canede 
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What causes loss of sires? 


Low fertility, “crampiness,” and 
old age account for 74 per cent 
of sires removed from A... studs. 
Crampiness may be inherited. 


by H. A. Herman 


cial insemination organiza- 
tions hate to see “good” bulls 
go out of service. Why some of 
these sires depart is revealed in 
long-time studies by Dr. R. B. 
Becker of Florida State University. 

From 1939 to 1947 the “average” 
tenure for bulls 7 to 10 years old 
was 1.72 years. From 1948 to 1957 
“average” tenure increased 85 per 
cent, to an average of 3.19 years. 

Here are a few of the more im- 
portant reasons why old sires are 
preserved longer in A.I. now: 

1. Proved sires are more care- 
fully selected with respect to phys- 
ical condition, freedom from dis- 
ease, production level of offspring, 
type of progeny, and popularity of 
bloodlines, 

2. The breeding records are more 
closely checked and the semen eval- 
uated more thoroughly. A bull with 
doubtful fertility is not purchased. 

3. In the frozen semen program 
a bull whose semen “doesn’t freeze 
well” is quickly omitted, Our ob- 
servation is that about one bull in 
four is eliminated because his se- 
men won't undergo the rigors of 
freezing. He still may do a fair job 
in natural service, depending upon 
the insistence of herd owners to 
have calves on schedule. 

4. With selected matings, or “bull 
of your choice any day,” the de- 
mand for outstanding sires has in- 
creased among dairymen. Every ef- 
fort is made to keep “demand 
sires” in use as long as a satisfac- 
tory settling rate can be obtained. 

5. Management phases have been 
improved. Older sires in A.I. studs 
enjoy special feeds; they are bed- 
ded better — often on a cork or 
rubber mat which reduces the chill 
of the concrete floor — and many 
enjoy heat lamps which help to 
ease arthritic pains. Last but not 
least, with improved extenders for 
semen and better evaluation meth- 
ods, collections often are made bi- 
weekly. The net result is longer- 
lived, better-performing sires, 


Hye breeder and all artifi- 


What causes sires to go out? 


Dr. Becker’s report shows there 
were 1919 bulls removed from A.I. 
use between 1954-1959. The chief 
reasons were: 


Reproductive fallure or low 
efficiency 


pa 
Senilit 
Accide 


The above reasons account for 81 
per cent of removals. 

Anaplasmosis, brucellosis, tuber- 
culosis, leptospirosis, vibriosis, and 
trichomoniasis combined accounted 
for removal of only 1.5 per cent of 
the sires. 

We believe the rigid testing pro- 
gram followed by bull studs and 
the use of streptomycin in semen, 
which virtually eliminates vibrio, 
help to account for the low inci- 
dence of disease in these categories. 

In general, a yearling sire will 
be in a bull stud 4.73 years. Many 
items take him out. Oftentimes his 
daughters are not acceptable on 
production and type and he is elim- 
inated before he is 6 years old. 


The older bulls, 7 to 8 years, can 
expect about 3.2 years tenure un- 
der good handling. 

The 1960 study reports only 16 
bulls past 11 years of age and they 
were good for 2.27 years. 

A detailed study on causes of 
“crampy” condition — or posterior 
paralysis — in mature cattle also 
was recently reported by the Flor- 
ida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. From 12,387 dairy bulls, rep- 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


resenting five breeds, and 448 beef 
bulls of four breeds studied it was 
found that 323 dairy bulls and 10 
beef bulls were removed because 
of “crampiness.” The average age 
at disposal was 10 years but ranged 
from 3 to 16 years, 

A study of pedigrees and family 
lines was made on affected sires, 
both in natural and artificial serv- 
ice. The investigators reported gen- 
etic influence appears to be al- 


most conclusive, Crampiness was 
more prevalent in some lines than 
in others. 

For example, one sire had 7 
crampy sons from a total of 29. 
The condition was found to occur 
in some bull and cow families and 
not in others. The exact mode of 
inheritance is not clear but it 
seems to be conditioned by a re- 
cessive gene, and to become appar- 
ent in cattle past 3 years of age. 








The effect of hornflies on dairy 
animals shows up at milking. The 
USDA says “hornflies can cut 
milk flow as much as 10 to 20%” 
by causing cows to lose energy 
and weight. Loss of blood and 
energy results in a great waste of 
feed and a lowering of efficiency. 


Hornflies attack cows around back, 
neck and tail . .. move down around 
belly and legs in hotter weather. 


temporary control 
Going down the line before milk- 
ing with an arm-tiring hand 
sprayer is messy and time-con- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


YOU MEASURE 
HORNFLY 
IRRITATION 
AT MILKING 


Read how malathion controls 
hornflies — simply, effectively, 
stops needless production losses 


suming. Furthermore, this 
method can’t kill hornflies after 
cows leave the barn. Hornflies do 
most of their damage on pasture. 
To control them, you need an in- 
secticide that works full time. 
Malathion gives effective, 
lasting control 
Malathion kills hornflies in the 
barn, and those that attack cows 
on pasture... for up to 14 days 
after application. Malathion dust 
has been accepted by the USDA 
for direct application on dairy 
cows. A handful of 4% or 5% 
malathion dust protects a cow 
from hornflies for up to 2 weeks. 


After milking, dust a handful of 
malathion over cows’ backs and 
necks. No tiresome pumping ... you 
can treat a 20-cow herd in 4 minutes. 
And, malathion protection lasts, 
even on pasture. 


Malathion gives you... 
Power—Malathion is a phos- 
phate; it knocks out hornflies.. . 
fast and thoroughly. 


Safety — Malathion is low in tox- 
icity to man and animals. It has 
been used for years for direct 
application on hogs, beef ani- 
mals, poultry ... even household 
pets. When used according to di- 
rections, malathion leaves no 
residues in milk. 
Economy — A handful of mala- 
thion dust is all it takes to treat 
a cow. A 5-lb. bag protects a 20- 
cow herd for 2 whole months. 
Malathion is not a trade 
name. Many well-known manu- 
facturers offer 4% and 5% mala- 
thion dusts under their own 
brand names, Ask your dealer 
about the brands he stocks. 





Note: Do not apply to your cows within 
5 hours before milking or during milk- 
ing. Don’t use malathion directly on 
your animals in spray form. (Use 
sprays for area control of flies in and 
around the barn.) And, don’t allow the 
dust to get into water troughs. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 





The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


MALATHION 


INSECTICIDES 
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Now...and 10 years from now... 





you'll be glad you bought a Fox 


Here’s why: 





Only *39"... 
converts any Fox 
to a grinder 


Here’s a real bonus for cattle feeders! With exclusive 
recutter screen, any Fox Forage harvester converts 
for only $39* 
Grinds up to 400 bushels of ear corn per hour 


quickly, easily to an ear corn grinder 


blows it into your highest bin, all in one operation. 
Easy to instal! too. Simply swing out the hinged 
fasten screen under knife head with 


Fox blower 


four bolts 


and in less than 10 minutes you're ready to go 


Grinds feed fine or coarse- screen sizes from * 


*.©O 8. Appteton, W 


Why pay hundreds of dollars more for a separate grinder? 





slip portable hopper over feed apron 


You'll be just as glad—and proud—of your 
Fox forage harvester 10 years from now as the 
first time you try it. Because even then it'll be 
running “‘good as new”’ . after having har- 
vested thousands of tons of forage. 


Why does a Fox last so long? Because of the 
custom-like construction that goes into each 
machine. To get an idea of what we mean look 
underneath . . . at the extra heavy-duty, all-weld 
tubular steel Fox backbone. Resists warping and 
twisting in even the roughest fields. Keeps bear- 
ings and shafts always in correct alignment. Adds 
those extra years of forage harvesting life. 

For further proof, rap your fist on the heavy 
steel housing that encases the Fox spiral knife 
cylinder. Or check the heavy gauge metal sur- 
rounding the Fox independent 2-speed blower. 
Good, solid construction, unmatched by any 
other forage harvester. 

What's more, you'll find this same built-to- 
last construction from tip to spout throughout 
the Fox. Anti-friction bearings at every major 
point of function. Shear pin protection all around 
so you never have to worry about major break- 
age if metal objects or rocks enter with the crop. 

No wonder Fox forage harvesters after 10 and 
even 15 years of use still run in tip-top shape. 
Happy owners report a Fox just about never 
wears out . . . label Fox “‘the nearest thing to a 
custom-made piece of machinery in the field.’ 


See your Fox dealer for full details . . . and 
prices. Surprisingly, a Fox costs little if any more 
than other forage harvesters . . . and is worth 
so much more. 746 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR Co. 
Dept. 28-61 . Box 469 . Appleton, Wis. 
| want a Forage Harvester with long life. So send me your free 
booklet “23 Reasons Why Fox is the Best Buy’ and detoiled 
information of the Fox Self-Propelled or Fox Pull-Type 
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Why aren't more 
records kept? 


HY don’t dairymen keep more 

dairy production records? Nick 
Smith, a graduate student at the 
University of Delaware, thought it 
would help to know. He personally 
interviewed 100 New Castle County 
dairymen, asked a lot of questions, 
and got some interesting answers. 

Fifty dairymen interviewed were 
DHIA members and 50 were not. 
Why didn’t the non-DHIA mem- 
bers use the program? “It takes 
too much time,” was the big an- 
swer. Nick then asked, “How much 
time do you think it takes?” The 
average estimate was 7 hours per 
month. But, this estimate turned 
out to be much more than the 2'% 
hours per month the people in the 
program said it takes to keep pro- 
duction records on the herd. 

“It costs too much,” was the 
next most popular opinion of those 
not. testing. “How much do you 
think it costs?” Nick asked. Their 
answers averaged $.68 a cow a 
month. The facts — $49 a cow 
a month. 

This study offers some other in- 
teresting facts: 

1. Three out of four non-DHIA 
members said they are satisfied 
with their present levels of produc- 
tion. In contrast, four out of five 
DHIA members are not satisfied 
even with their higher production. 
Those interested enough to want 
to improve seem to want the facts 
on their cows in order to build a 
better herd. 

2. Those who use production test- 
ing are younger dairymen by about 
8 years and have been farming for 
about 4% fewer years. 

3. The DHIA member has gone 
to school longer — 12.3 years com- 
pared with 9.2 years for the non- 
member. 

4. The members have 42 more 
acres of land and 8 more cows on 
an average even though they are 
younger. 

5. They also concentrate more 
on dairying than the non-DHIA 
member. 

Strangely enough, 44 per cent of 
the non-members did not know 
enough about the program to en- 
able them to get started. Twenty 
per cent did not associate the term 
“DH'A” with a production record- 
keeping program. 

But, the big difference between 
the two groups is that the user of 
production records is much happier 
in his job than is the non-partici- 
pator. This supports the old adage 
that the better a person likes his 
job, the better he'll do at it. 

Those dairymen, both members 
and non-members of DHIA, who 
are trying to improve their herd 
production are happier in_ their 
work than those who are presently 
satisfied with existing production. 
Being content with lower produc- 
tion seems to lead to unhappiness, 
probably due to lower income. With 
production facts on their cows 
these dairymen might eventually 
take greater pride in their herds 
and consequently be happier with 
their way of life. 

Putting this in another way, it 
seems that one normally must be 
doing something well to be happy. 
Keeping dairy records, therefore, 
can lead, not only to higher pro- 
duction and increased efficiency, 
but to the greater satisfaction of 
the herd owner as well. 

—W. R. HESSELTINE 
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by Fred J. Giesler 


Disease-free pigs 
can mean 


more 


profit 


They have a lower mortality, greater feed efficiency, and go 
to market two to four weeks earlier. Here’s what is involved. 


vancements in swine produc- 
tion has been the develop- 
ment of a specific disease-free pig. 

The basic research for obtaining 
pigs by this method was started 
in 1949. The original method of 
catching pigs at birth in sterile 
canvas bags proved to be unsatis- 
factory because of inconvenience 
and the chance of contamination. 

As a result of continued research, 
today the sow is brought to slaugh- 
ter on or about the 112th day of 
pregnancy. The uterus is surgically 
removed and passed into a sterile 
operating hood. The individual pigs 
are quickly freed from the uterine 
tissue and the navai cord is tied. 
The pigs are dried, weighed, ear- 
notched, and placed in a sterile 
covered box for transfer to the 
laboratory. 

At the laboratory the pigs are 
placed in sterile individual units. 
Here they learn to eat from a pan 
and are observed for any infection 
which could indicate a break in 
the sterile technique of the hyster- 
ectomy operation. 

After a week of individual isola- 
tion the pigs are transferred to a 
sterile brooder unit which houses 
4 to 12 pigs. Here they are fed dry 
starter feed and water as well as 
continued on the milk diet. After 
three weeks in the colony brooder 
the pigs are old enough to transfer 
to farms where they mature and 
normal handling can be resumed. 


()*: of the most recent ad- 


Special protection needed .. . 


Pigs taken by surgical means re- 
ceive no colostral protection against 
disease and thus have to be pro- 
tected from all bacteria and viruses 
during the first few days of life. 
Germs that are harmless to an old- 
er pig will produce disease and oft- 
en kill the colostrum-deprived pig. 

One should not confuse disease- 
free colostrum-deprived pigs with 
those disease-free pigs that have 
been farrowed naturally. Disease- 
free pigs (SPF) offspring of surgi- 
cally-obtained pigs will be natur- 
ally farrowed and receive colostral 
antibodies on nursing the sow. 
These pigs will be no more suscep- 
tible to bacteria and viruses than 
non-SPF pigs. In fact, the SPF 
pigs will be in a more favorable 
position to withstand the infection 
as they will not be stressed by 
such chronic diseases as virus pneu- 
monia or atrophic rhinitis. 


How to begin... 

If you decide to begin SPF swine 
production with pigs direct from 
the laboratory, you need to take 
these steps: 

1. Visit a laboratory with your 
veterinarian. 

2. Decide whether to use your 


sows, some other breeders’ sows or 
both groups of sows. 

3. Breed the sows to coincide 
with ‘the arranged dates at the lab- 
oratory. Here is how it is done: 

(a) Remove all swine from prem- 
ises for 6 weeks, or longer. 

(b) Remove all manure and de- 
bris from hog lot. 

(c) All methods of cleaning re- 
quire time and manpower. Clean 
manure or other organic material 
from walls, floors, ceiling, parti- 
tions and fences. Feeders and wa- 
terers must be emptied and thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

After all dirt is removed, the 
cleaning should be followed with 
the application of an antiseptic or 
sanitizing solution. Hot lye water 
(1 can to 8 to 10 gallons of water) 
is an old accepted solution. Use 





Censure is the tax a man 
pays to the public for being 
eminent. —Jonathan Swift 








care not to get the solution in 
your eyes or on your skin. Read 
the label and follow instructions. 

(d) Now you are ready to bring 
disease-free pigs from the labora- 
tory or from a producer who has 
been in the program. 

(e) Maintain a closed herd. Have 
no other pigs on the farm unless 
they are of disease-free stock. 

(f) Do not allow anyone else to 
enter the hog lot unless they are 
wearing clean outer clothing, boots, 
or overshoes. 

(g) Do not allow trucks or other 
vehicles to enter the hog lot. 

(h) Protect herd from hog chol- 
era by attenuated vaccination and 
anti-hog cholera serum. 


Patent procedure .. . 


The University of Minnesota holds 
the patent rights on the hysterec- 
tomy procedure and much of the 
laboratory equipment. Because of 
the technical skill required, only 
veterinarians may obtain license to 
perform the operation. The license 
is issued on the basis of one li- 
cense per million pigs in the state. 

Of the 62 franchise-holders rec- 
ognized by the University of Min- 
nesota 45 are now operating hys- 
terectomy laboratories. Two of the 
latest laboratories to be added to 
the list are Lancaster Swine Lab- 
oratory, Lancaster, Wis. and State 
Line Laboratories, Monroe, Wis, 

The estimated capacity of the 45 
laboratories will likely exceed 7,000 
SPF pigs per month. 

A sound, well-thought-out certifi- 
cation program is under way for 
this recent development in the 
swine business. 


V KLENZADE 
Over 2 of All 


Pipeline Milkers 

in the Chicago Milk 
Shed Are Cleaned with 
KLENZADE Products 


KLENZADE PIPELINE PROGRAM 


Grade A Cleaning for Grade A Results 


The Klenzade Answer to Psychrophilic 





| Bacteria and Poor Keeping Quality 


KLENZADE PL-190 acxatine cLeaner 


Non-foaming quick action balanced cleaner fortified with chlo- 
rine. Removes fats and proteins with plenty of “follow-through” 
power. Free rinsing; non-corrosive. 


KLENZADE PL-3 orcanic acip CLEANER 


Non-foaming for acidifying the rinse water to prevent milkstone 
and mineral films. Eliminates iron deposits. 


KLENZADE X-4 viouin cHtorine SANITIZER 


For fast, positive bacteria kill. Safe, powerful; leaves no film or 
sediment. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
| DEALER TERRITORIES AVAILABLE IN SOME AREAS | 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC., DEPT. 4814, BELOIT, WIS. 
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give Filter Action 
Dairymen 


want... 


Positive Action — wily sedinent free 


; All the 
filt that 
Strong Action— fist a 
Available in disks, strips and rolls. 


Guardian 


FILTER DIVISION 

UNION WADDING COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET, 45 RHODE ISLAND 
SINCE 1836 
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New models for stall barns 


If stanchion stalls are used in 
the barn, it might be helpful to 
use lever stalls so that several 
cows may be released at one time. 
The number released usually cor- 
responds to the capacity of the 
holding pen adjacent to the milk- 
ing parlor 

All milking parlor plans are de- 
signed so that the cows may enter 
the holding pen from the barn or 
from the outside yard, and may 
return to the barn or go outside 

The holding pen is open to the 
barn; however, a barrier construc- 
ted of pipes with a total height of 


3% to 4 feet is desirable. It is 
recommended that the exhaust ven- 
tilating fan in the holding pen 
operated continuously during the 
winter when cows are in the barn. 
This will assist in keeping the 
holding pen dry and avoid a build- 
up of unpleasant odors. The ex- 
haust fan should operate any time 
cows are in the pen. 

The three common types of milk- 
ing stalls for a milking parlor are 
herringbone, side opening, and chute 
or walk-thru. Any type of milking 
parlor stall may be used with any 
of the plans. 


Modified barn cleaner... 


Driving through the barn to dis- 
tribute bedding requires some mod- 
ification of barn cleaners as they 
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Men like these feed Pioneer to milk-out the 
genetic capacity they've bred into their herd 


... Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how 


good your herd really is 


[hrough selection, improved sires or artificial in- 
semination, you no doubt heve bred-up your herd 
potential the past few years. Your cows do have 
tremendous milk-out capacity. But has your feed- 
ing program kept pace with your breeding pro- 
gram? It’s entirely possible that you are not 
getting all the milk you should from the cows 
you own 

Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how good 
your herd really is. A cow’s digestive system is 
built to handle Pioneer’s roughage-like texture. 
You can feed Pioneer at any required level without 
fear of burn-out. ..insuring maximum produc- 
tion, longevity, and a healthy herd. There’s more 
milk in a bag of Pioneer . Pioneer is made of 
active milk-making ingredients 

Here's proof that Pioneer gets the job done. 
Pioneer is fed to more class leaders... in every 
breed than any other manufactured feed. 
Pioneer is fed to 53% of the Holstein, 41% of the 
Jersey, 38% of the Guernsey, 29% of the Brown 
Swiss, and 45% of the Ayrshire class leaders in the 
Eastern half of the United States where Pioneer 
is sold 

The herd averages shown at right offer additional 
proof that Pioneer feed milks out the genetic 
capacity that modern breeding puts into a herd 
The next step for you to take is to find out more 
about Pioneer Dairy Feeds! 


PIONEER 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd. 





Chicago 4, Illinois 
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RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
Spotted Ayre Farm Ayrshires 38 Hd. 
Frankenmuth, Michigan 11,4928M 4808F 


Alvin E. Frahm, Owner 





Welcome In Farm, 


Dr. J. W. McKitrick & Sons Brown Swiss 49 Hd. 





Dublin, Ohio 365D 19,1308M 8498F 
John L. McKitrick, D.V.M., Owner 
Happy Valley Farm Jerseys 34 Hd. 


Harrodsburg, Ky 2X 9677M 5SI5F 


Thomas H. White, Jr., Mgr 











Kingstead Farms Holsteins 64 Hd. 
Clarksburg, Maryland 2X 18,3598M 665¢F 
Leshe King, Owner =i s = 

Mooseheart Farms Holsteins 80 Hd. 
Mooseheart, III 2X 15,3478M SS1#F 


Delbert Klusendurf, Mgr 








John Plain Farm 
Cary, iil 
Dean Spessard, Mgr. 


Guernseys 48 Hd. 
2X 305D 10,3318M 514#F 











MAIL THE COUPON for free Dairy Record Book 


Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc. Dept. HD-6 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me my free Dairy Record Book 


Nome 
Address 
Town 


Stote 
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are commonly installed. Industry 
representatives have developed 
plans to fit this situation. Be sure 
to consult the local milk sanitari- 
an and the equipment manufactur- 
er before starting any construction. 


Individual calf stalls ... 


Individual stalls for calves up 
to 6 weeks of age are recommend- 
ed and shown in all plans. They 
require less total space, less labor 
in caring for the calves, and pro- 
vide good sanitation and health 
conditions. Construction of these 
stalls is shown in Wisconsin Spe- 
cial Circular 17, “A simple home- 
made stall for dairy calves.” Calf 
pens are also shown in some plans. 
The plans may be modified to use 
calf pens instead of calf stalls. 


Wisconsin Special Bulletin 7 . . 


The plans shown in this article 
are taken from Wisconsin Special 
Bulletin 7, entitled “Large stall 
barns with milking parlors,” just 
now available. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers may 
obtain copies of the bulletin at a 
cost of 25 cents each from Plan 
Service, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin (Fill out cou- 
pon on page 595.) Readers in Wis- 
consin may obtain them without 
charge by contacting their county 
agent or writing directly to Bulle- 
tin Office, College of Agriculture. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

Five basic plans with alternates 
for different types of milking par- 
lor stalls are shown in the bulletin. 
Several important details are also 
included. A few of the plans are 
described below: 


Five barn plans .. . 


Plan No. 2D-100 (top of page 574) 
is a 2-row, 100-cow barn for drive- 
thru feeding. The cows “face in” 
and facilities are provided for calves 
and maternity pens in the barn. 

Plan No. 4D-103 is a 4-row, 120- 
cow barn for drive-thru feeding. 
Cows “face in”; that is, the two 
rows on one side “face in” and 
the two rows on the other side 
“face in.” No provision is made 
for maternity and calf pens be- 
cause it is assumed that, in a herd 
of this size, a separate barn will 
be provided for this purpopse. 

Plan No. 4M-105 (bottom of page 
575) is a 4-row, 100-cow barn. Cows 
“face in” and it.is designed for 
mechanical conveyor feeding. Facil- 
ities for calf pens and maternity 
pens are provided in the barn. 

Plan No. 4M-108 is a 4-row, 100- 
cow barn. Cows “face in” and there 
is mechanical conveyor feeding. A 
separate barn, near by, is used 
for calves and maternity pens. This 
might be some existing structure. 

Plan No. 4M-118 is a 4-row, 100- 
cow barn. Cows “face out” and it 





Economic independence does 
not set anyone free. Or it 
shouldn't, for the higher up 
you go, the more responsibili- 
ties become yours. 

— Bernard F. Gimbel 














is designed for mechanical convey- 
or feeding. Facilities for calves and 
maternity pens are in the barn. 
All plans may be easily modi- 
fied to accommodate any number 
of cows from, say, 50 up to 200 or 
more. For very large barns more 
than four rows might be advisable. 
The plans described are for one- 
story barns but may be changed 
to two-story by providing suitable 
supports for the second floor. 
Four of the plans are with cows 
“facing in.” One with the cows 
“facing out.” 
Three of the plans provide facili- 
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ties for calves and maternity pens 
in barn. Two are planned to use a 
separate barn for this purpose. 

Two plans show drive-thru feed- 
ing. Three show mechanical con- 
veyor feeding. 


Large stalls reduce injuries ... 


Large cow stalls greatly reduce 
udder, teat, and leg injuries; and 
when electric cow trainers are used, 
the necessity of cleaning cows is 
greatly reduced. A survey of 75 
farmers who had large stalls, and 
all but four of whom had barns 
equipped with electric cow train- 
ers, reported as follows: 

84 per cent said the cows were 
cleaner. 

4 per cent said the cows were 
dirtier, but they were not using 
trainers. 

41 per cent reported the use of 
less bedding. 

51 per cent reported no change 
in amount of bedding. 

93 per cent reported less teat 
and udder injuries. 

88 per cent reported less leg in- 


por barrier on the inside and 
moisture barrier on the outside. 


Walls for milking parlor . . . 


The inside wall surfaces of the 
entire milking plant receive unusu- 
ally hard treatment from washing 
and scrubbing to keep them clean. 
Cleanliness is essential if high- 
quality milk is to be produced. 

Treatments are readily available 
for providing a surface that is wa- 
ter and vapor proof, durable, at- 
tractive, and easily cleaned. They 
consist of special sealers and paints 
as well as building materials. 

A few farmers go so far as to 
line the inside surfaces with glazed 
ceramic blocks or tile. They believe 
that the extra cost will be re- 
turned in durability, ease of clean- 
ing, and extremely low mainten- 
ance cost. 


Glass block windows ... 


If glass block windows are used, 
we recommend the blocks be laid 
so their inside surface is flush 
with the inside of the barn wall. 


How much is it costing you 
to skip a Silage preservative ? 


your loss in nutrients and 
feed value is hard to measure 
in dollars and cents 


You suffer a certain amount of loss in the feed value of your forage crop when 
you put it up in silage. How much depends on how far from ideal conditions 
are at the time of ensiling. 

Kylage, the double acting silage preservative gives you scientific control of 
silage quality. This in turn controls the feed value of the silage. Aside from 


juries. This construction eliminates inside 


Sizes of cow stalls using electric cow trainers 





Comfort stalls 
Width 


Tie stalls 
Width 


Stanchion stalls 
Width Length 


800 Ibs. 65” 36” 4’8” 
1,000 Ibs. 70%" 3’9” 5’0” 
1,200 Ibs. 75” 4’0” 5’4” 
1,400 Ibs. 79%” 4’3” 5’8” 
1,600 Ibs.+- 84”"+ 4’6"+ 60” 


Girth 
of cow 


Weight 
of cow 





Length 


5’2” 





39” 411" 40” 
40” 5’3” 4’3” 5’6” 
43” J 46” 5’10” 
4’6” 4’9” 6'2" 
49” 5’0” 66” 





Insulation .. . 


The importance of proper insula- 
tion of the walls and ceiling of 
a dairy barn and milking plant 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Only when the structure is proper- 
ly insulated can good ventilation 
be maintained. Poor ventilation re- 
sults in a poor environment for 
the cows, and walls and ceilings 
that are dripping with water or 
covered with frost in cold weather. 

Good construction can be ob- 
tained with a properly insulated 
frame design, or by using light- 
weight concrete blocks 12 inches 
thick. Fill the cores of the blocks 
with lightweight aggregate. 

Solid concrete walls or plain con- 
crete blocks will result in exces- 
sively damp walls unless addition- 
al insulation is applied. 

All concrete and concrete block 
walls should be treated with a va- 


window sills, which are dirt catch- 
ers, and helps keep the window 
areas clean. It also simplifies clean- 
ing the entire inside wall surface 
and window areas when necessary. 


Ventilation of milking plant . . 


Careful attention must be given 
to the ventilation of the entire 
milking plant, including the hold- 
ing pen, to keep undesirable barn 
odors out of the milk room, There 
is not space here for a complete 
discussion of this subject, but it 
is thoroughly explained in Wiscon- 
sin Special Bulletin 7. 

An open passage or vestibule be- 
tween the milking plant vestibule 
and the calf pen area is required 
by sanitarians in the Wisconsin 
and Chicago milkshed areas. This 
is provided for on all plans. 

All the plans provide for a small 


(Continued on page 595) 
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“I saw you but somehow I expected you to turn.” 





the matter of spoilage, silage which is high in digestible dry matter, in 
essential energy producing sugar and in carotene is well worth the few extra 
cents a ton it costs to use Kylage. 


Kylage with its double action works 2 ways 
First, Kylage expels trapped air from-the silage to 
stop harmful protein robbing fermentation. Then, 
Kylage creates the correct acidity so that beneficial 
natural fermentation can proceed unhampered. 

Whether you wilt your crop or prefer to ensile 
fresh chopped grass, Kylage takes the guesswork out 
of making silage. Kylage has been proved by years 
of on-the-farm use. It has been tested by most State 
Colleges as well as the U.S.D.A. Experimental Sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Md. Ask your County Agent 
about Kylage reports. 

Plan now to use Kylage this year for top qual» 
ity silage. See your farm ‘supply dealer, today. 


| Kylage 


pouBlet ACTING 
E ORESERVATIVE 


NON-IRRITATING » STOPS SILAGE ODORS 
PRACTICALLY NON-CORROSIVE + EASY TO USE 
= iguana 
TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Chemical Sales Division 4 
SILAG Dept. H-4, 17 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. { 
i Send me latest KYLAGE literature and name of i 
nearest dealer. 
Name 


| 
I 
] P.O. 
i 
t 








R.F.D County. State 
CHEMICALS OF QUALITY SINCE 1905 





Puts silage on a fax with queen grass 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard's Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


HARVEST-ALL 


SELF-UNLOADING FORAGE BOX 


BIG CAPACITY-3 SPEED 
UNLOADING-7’x 14° BOX 


PTO Operated Side or 
Rear Unloading 

or buy Kits to 

Build Your Own 

Box 14’ or 16’ 

Long 











WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
CEDAR FALLS 1, IOWA 
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QUESTIONS 
ABOUT 


Rations can vary from all rough- 
age to 75 per cent grain. Soy- 
bran flakes supply half the di- 
gestible protein in wheat bran. 


by J. K. Loosli 


E ARE interested in secur- 
ing information on the best 


rations for dairy cattle, and 


especially want to know how much | 
roughage can be replaced by grain. | 


Best rations for dairy cattle are 
those which supply excellent qual- 
ity forage and appropriate concen- 
trate or grain mixtures to supply 
the additional energy and other 
nutrients needed. 

Since the needs of dairy cattle 
differ widely depending upon stage 
of growth, cycle of reproduction, 
and level of milk production, the 
best rations also depend upon these 
circumstances. Thus, there is no 
one best ration for all situations. 

For yearling heifers and dry cows 
or cows giving limited amounts of 
milk, good forage alone may be 
the best possible ration. Grain must 
be fed to supply the needed en- 
ergy for highest milk yields. 

Cows need a minimum of 10 to 
12 pounds of hay per day. Equal 
dry matter from corn silage or 
forage crop silage will take the 
place of hay. When too little buik 
is fed, cows do not have ag good 
an appetite for their total feed and 
the fat content of the milk they 
produce may be greatly depressed. 
Such cows crave coarse material. 

Straw and corn cobs will prob- 
ably be adequate to supply the 
minimum roughage needs of dairy 
cows, but adequate tests have not 
been carried out to fully define the 
various types of materials that will 
satisfy the need for bulk. 

It is known that early, lush 
pasture or young green chopped 
forage is sometimes too low in bulk 
to satisfy the roughage require- 
ment and the fat test falls, espe- 
cially if grain intakes are also 
high. A few pounds of coarse hay 
or even straw will usually correct 
the problem. 

After the minimum roughage re- 
quirement has been met, a grain 
mixture can safely furnish all the 
rest of the feed that cows need. 
Cows have been fed as little as 10 
pounds of hay and up to 40 or 4 
pounds of a prain mixture for long 
periods of time with apparent good 
results. Thus, within wide ranges, 
economics dictate the type of ra- 
tion that should be fed, and usu- 
ally high roughage rations are the 
cheapest, but not always. 

In this connection you may be 
interested in a letter received from 
Israel some weeks ago, where there 
is apparently a big problem in pro- 
viding enough quality roughage. 

The letter states, “We have a 
herd of 170 milking cows, which 


averaged 15,300 pounds of milk | 
this year and 14,800 pounds last | 


year. The feed given consists of less 
than 30 per cent roughage. The 
part of hay in the ration is only 
about 3 to 4 pounds daily, which 
sorry to say is not good quality. 

“Because of droughts which af- 


feeding dairy cattle 


fect this area, we have used this 
feeding policy for the last three 
years without any ill effects.” 

It is probably the fact that the 
hay is of poor quality that such a 
small amount provides enough bulk 
for satisfactory results. Excellent 
quality hay, low in fiber, would 
probably need to be fed in larger 


amounts to supply enough bulk. 
The kind of feeds used in the rest 
of the ration is also important. I 
am always impressed with the 
great adaptability of the dairy cow. 


How do soybran flakes compare 
with wheat bran for dairy cows? 


Soybran flakes are the hulis from 
soybeans that have been heat treat- 
ed and rolled. The heat treatment 
and rolling seem to increase the 
digestibility of the hulls and makes 
them about equal to wheat bran 
in digestible energy value. 

The degree of heat treatment is 
important. In the limited tests avail- 
able, raw ground soybean hulls con- 
tained only 54 per cent TDN, while 
the heated, rolled soybran flakes 
had a TDN value of about 70, 





slightly above wheat bran and equal 
to good oats. 

Soybran flakes are low in pro- 
tein content. They usually contain 
10 to 11 per cent protein, less than 
oats or barley and only slightly 
more than corn. The digestible pro- 
tein content of the best heated 
product tested was 6.5 per cent 
compared with 13.3 per cent for 
wheat bran. Raw soybean hulls 
contained only 5.7 per cent. 

Raw soybean hulls on the mar- 
ket are usually called soy mill feed 
and contain varying amounts of 
screenings. Their value depends up- 
on the amount and kind of screen- 
ings included. In general, they seem 
to be a low quality feed compared 
to properly-heated soybran flakes. 








What's more... 


metal first. . . 





something else... 


you get efficient, low-cost operation from this pre- 
cision-engineered, all stainless steel tank that's built to last! Solar is a 
direct expansion unit. This means that you start cooling milk the second 
it hits the tank. With Solar, you need not cool air, water or layers of j © Atmospheric Tank 
there is never any wait for ice to build. . 
capacity is available at all times. Solar's “power saving", controlled 
flow expansion plus the largest effective cooling area of any tank made, 
combine to cool more milk—faster—and, at less cost to you. Here's 
only Solar gives you the program that completely 
spells out in writing the extra values of financing, servicing and warran- 
ties that can be yours. Before you buy, write direct or get the full story 
from your Solar Dealer on the bulk milk tank that COOLS CHEAPER! 


. full cooling 


now milking 
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| Solar Permanent, Tomahawk, Wis. HD-6 
Send me more information on the Solar Bulk Milk Tank Program. | am § 


cows. 
on the following Solar Products: 





j Please send ink t 


© Vacuum Tank 


© Portable Pipeline © Lo-Por Strainer ! 
CO Rigid-Line Transfer System 





| Address 





! City or Town___ 
I Please check one 
| © Producer 


a oe 


! Solar Permanent 


Tomahawk, Wis. 
Better Milking Equipment... 


a 





© Sanitarian © Student (©) Processor 


. For Better Farm Living 





Division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 
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office where farm and dairy rec- 
ords may be kept and business 
transacted. 

A toilet and a separate room for 
the mechanical equipment are also 
included. The equipment would con- 
sist of part or all of the following: 
The milking machine vacuum pump, 
the water heater, the heating plant 
for the milking plant, and possi- 
bly a booster pump for the water 
line used to wash the milking par- 
lor and holding pen. 

A water pressure of 80 to 100 
pounds has been found desirable 
for washing down floors, and a 
nozzle that will discharge a solid 
round stream is helpful. Several 
manufacturers of spray equipment 
make such nozzles. 

These rooms are an important 
part of an efficient, well-organized 
dairy farm; however, the office 
and toilet could be eliminated. The 
utility room should be provided in 
any case, These facilities are in- 
cluded in all plans because we be- 
lieve it is easier to modify a plan 
to leave them out than it is to add 
them to a plan which does not in- 
clude them. 

Much of the information in this 
article is derived from Wisconsin 
Special Bulletin 7, “Large stall 
barns with milking parlors.” The 
bulletin is based partly on find- 
ings at the Wisconsin Electric Re- 


search Farm. This farm is owned 
by the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion and operated by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with financial as- 
sistance from the association to 
study use of electricity on the farm. 

This bulletin was prepared by 
the following members of the ag- 
ricultural engineering department 
staff: C. L. Barth, T. J. Brevik, L. 
A. Brooks, E. G. Bruns, F. W. Duf- 
fee, W. A. Jacobson, M, J. LaRock, 
and D. J. Stith. 

The following departments of the 
university cooperated in the prep- 
aration of the bulletin: Dairy hus- 





He who establishes his ar- 
gument by noise and com- 
mand, shows that his reason 
is weak. 

— Michel de Montaigne 











bandry, dairy and food industries, 
and veterinary science. 

Valuable contributions were made 
by a committee consisting of local 
city health departments, the dairy 
industry, State Board of Health, 
State Department of Agriculture, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Chi- 
cago Board of Health, the Barn 
Equipment Association; and the 
Barn Cleaner, Cattle Feeder, Silo 
Unloader Association. THE END 





Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

Please send me by return mail t 
I am enclosing $ 

A = with a “D” in its number 

has “M” in its number, it provides 


——. 2D-100 
stall, walk-thru 


———. 2D-101 
——_—. 2D-102 
15 individual calf 


__. 4D-103 
20-stall, 


—__—. 4D-104 
in center of barn 


——4M-1065 


—_—4M-106 


—__—4M-107 12-stall, walk-thru 


—_—4M-108 
8-stall, si 


—__—.4M-109 10-stall, 


—___4M-110 12-stall, walk-thru 
separate calf barn 


4 large pens. 


om, ae te barn “facing in” 


ome, side-opening —— lor 
individual calf pens arge pens ............ 


10-stall, yo ane ee its 


4-row, 120-stall barn, 
two 10-stall a 
parlor ‘in corner of barn . 


20-stall, two 10-stall herringbone parlors 


4-row, 100-stall barn “facing in” 
bone milking 


, side-opening milking 
14 individual calf pens — 4 large pens 


12 individual calf pens — 

4-row, 100-stall barn “facing in” 
de-opening milking 

separate calf barn .. 


herringbone 
separate calf barn 
4 large pens ......... 


he plan or plans I have checked. 


provides for drive-thru Sooty 


. If the plan 
for auger mechanical ng. 


milking parlor 


pens 


“fa in” 
ne milking 


parlor 


milking 


parlor 





mil —y 
— 14i 





milking 


lor 
—14 dual calf pens — 





bulletin) ... 


__.1M-113 4-row, 100-stall barn “facing out” 
8-stall, side-opening —s —. 
calf pens at end of barn . diadtaliandiais 


__... Wisconsin Special Bulletin No, 7 — 
“Large Stall Barns with Milking Parlors” 
(All plans listed above are discussed in this 
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Now, a milking unit that gives you all these features! 


@ YOU CAN POSITIVELY ELIMINATE OVER-MILKING. Clear plastic nip- 
ple on each teat cup and big clear windows on the Visi-Claw itself let + aoe 
see the milk pour from each quarter into the bow!l. 


@ CAPACITY - extra large bow! helps stabilize vacuum at the teat end. Milk 
moves OUT of the bow! FAST. It can never flood and backwash the teats. 


@ CLEANABILITY ~ dirt can't hide behind the clear plastic windows. Com- 
pletely C.I.P. and you see that it’s clean. 


“Controlled Pulsation adaptable to any milking system.” 


For information on the complete Bou-Matic milking systems or how Bovu- 
Matic equipment can improve your present installation 
see your dealer or write to — 


ou-[Halic- MILKERS, wos 


@A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE MILKING SYSTEM 


. ©. Box 900, 12375 South Euclid Ave, Ontario, California 














A better way to clean 
and sanitize pipelines 





New Dyne combines the world’s most effective 
germicide with a foamless cleaning action — 
simplifies all CIP, including milkstone removal 


Now with a single product — 
new Dyne — you can clean and 
sanitize pipelines and remove 
milkstone. More effectively. At 
lower cost. 


Dyne is formulated with 
“Tamed Iodine” the most effec- 
tive, safe germicide known to 
science. Its use provides con- 
sistent lows in bacteria count 
— raw and pasteurized. 
Versatile Dyne is also a power- 
ful, non-foaming cleaner and 
milkstone remover. It was 
especially developed for stain- 
less steels, glass, plastic or rub- 
ber equipment. 


Simple 2-Step Preven 
After milking, rinse as you 
normally would. Flush the sys- 
tem with water (100°F). 
Then put Dyne to work: 


1. Cleaning. Dilute Dyne (1 
ounce to 5 gallons lukewarm 


water) and circulate through 
system for 20-30 minutes. As 
it cleans, Dyne loosens milk- 
stone and washes it away. 


2. Sanitizing. Immediately be- 
fore next milking, dilute Dyne 
(1 ounce to 10 gallons) and 
flush through system. No rins- 
ing is necessary (except where 
required by local regulations). 


New Dyne is the dairy indus- 
try’s modern way to increase 
sanitation standards without 
increasing work. It is formu- 
lated — and guaranteed — by 
Lazarus Laboratories, makers 
of Iosan, the detergent-germi- 
cide that helps prevent mastitis. 


For information contact your 
local supplier or Lazarus Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Division of 
West Chemical Products, Inc., 
42-16 West Street, Long 
Island City 1, New York. 


“Dyne”, “losan”, and “Tamed lodine” are registered trade marks of West Chemical Products, Inc. 























Know the varieties of 
dinnerware 


There is a difference between various types of dinnerware, 





not only in design but in the material used to make them. 


by Ann Joselyn 








rr\O MANY people, all dinnerware is “china.” the first shipment of this exquisite, thin, 
Actually, “china” is just one of the wares translucent ware arrived in Venice from the 
used for setting a table. In addition, there Orient. Since it reached this trading center 
is earthenware, semi-vitreous ware, pottery, by long and devious routes, including camel 
glass, and plastic, as well as variations of back and ship, no one knew of its origin. 
china such as fine china, casual china, and People thought it was made from a highly 
bone china ; translucent type of shell; so they called it 
In many homes, a service of fine china is “porcellana”, after the shell animal called por- 
reserved for company or special occasions, celia or sea pig. From this came the term 
while casual china or other dinnerware is used , 
porcelain. 
for everyday or informal meals - ; 
The ware reached England centuries later 
China and porcelain the same... directly from the Orient where it was made. 
The choice of china as the ultimate in din- In England, it came to be known by the name 
nerware dates back to the 12th century when’ of the land from which it came — China. But 
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HOAMD'S CAMRY MANE 





Photo courtesy Syracuse China Corporation 
A GAY TABLE SETTING adds enjoyment to any meal. Red and white striped cloth makes a 
bright background for Carefree China in the Blue Grass pattern. Red terry fingertip towels used 
as napkins are both practical and novel, Deep red carnations in centerpiece add the final touch. 
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porcelain and china are one and the same. 

For many years, the craftsmen of Europe 
tried to discover the secret of producing gen- 
uine high-fired china. And in 1709, an alchem- 
ist named Johan Boettger, in Meissen, Saxony, 
did evolve a technique for making true china. 

In 1759, Josiah Wedgwood, who had made 
a great deal of pottery, discovered how to 
produce a cream-colored earthenware. It was 
so much in demand by the royal houses of 
Europe that it was later called queen's ware. 

In 1789, Josiah Spode II discovered that 
the addition of bone ash produced a trans- 
lucent product similar to the Oriental ware. 
He called it “bone china.” 

In America, only utilitarian products were 
being manufactured because attention was fo- 
cused on forging a new nation out of the wil- 
derness. It was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that true china was produced. 

But even though this country lagged behind 
Europe and England, and for many years the 
best had to be imported, today the china pro- 
duced in the United States is the finest in 
the world. 


How china is made... 


Only the finest white china clays are used, 
along with flint and feldspar (which is. the 
“flux” that melts at enormously high heat 
and gives fine china its translucency). These 
materials are mixed, shaped, and fired at in- 
tense heat so they fuse completely and form 
a hard, vitreous body. 

Because of this high heat fusion, china be- 
comes non-porous, translucent, and resistant 
to chipping and cracking. 

There are various grades of china, depend- 
ing on the thickness, cost of ingredients, and 
quality of workmanship. Some, sueh as those 
known as “casual,” are both, ovenproof and 
dishwasherproof. 

There are various tests you can make to 
help you determine the quality of china you 
are planning to buy. 

Hold a plate in front of a light. You should 
see the shadow of your hand behind it. Bal- 
ance a plate on your fingertips and tap the 
edge with a pencil. You should hear a ring 
with a bell-like tone, clear and: resonant. 

Run your finger around the under rim or 
foot of a plate and around the rim of a cup. 
The rims should be perfectly smooth with no 
rough or wavy spots. 

When it comes to choosing patterns in chi- 
na, there is infinite variety ranging from the 
elegance of the gold band to the gaiety of a 
many-colored floral design. 


Semi-vitreous ware... 


This dinnerware has a softer body than chi- 
na but harder than earthenware. Unlike china, 
it does not have a clear ring when tapped 
with a pencil, nor can shadows be seen when 
a plate is held to a light. 


Earthenware ... 


This type of service is made from a mix- 
ture of clays that is fired at a lower temper- 
ature than china. It has a soft porous body. 
The plates and other pieces are thicker and 
are always opaque. It is generally inexpensive 
and is available in muted colors and attrac- 
tive designs in bold colors that are charming 
for informal and outdoor table settings. 


Pottery and plastic... 


Common clays are used for pottery dinner- 
ware and are fired at lower temperatures 
than earthenware. It is thick, heavy to lift 
and usually has a red or buff body. 

A newcomer to the dining room is plastic 
ware. This is made of organic synthetic mate- 
rials that are molded in the required shapes 
and allowed to cure. 


Glass ... 
This product is sometimes used for making 


dinnerware. Like china, it is translucent and 


sturdy. However, the choice of designs and 


colors is limited. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


blossoms and brides. It seems 

to me, however, that I go to 
more weddings in August than in 
June. The weather is hot and sul- 
try, not to be highly recommended 
for sending a bride down the aisle 
crisp and fresh. However, no mat- 
ter which month or what the weath- 
er, may the stars always shine in 
her eyes. 

Preparedness plays a part in 
lighting the star-glow of lasting 
love and here is a short list of 
books that my state library com- 
piled and recommended to interest 
young people and their parents in 
establishing good family life for 
tomorrow. 

“Before You Marry” by Sylvanus 
Duvall. Presents a good method 
of self-examination as to suitability 
for marriage. 

“Planning for Marriage” by Ol- 
iver Butterfield. A textbook which 
analyzes the many problems of ad- 
justment necessary in marriage. 

“Two Together” by Robert Dodds. 
A book in which a minister intro- 
duces young people to the meaning 
of marriage. 

“Success in Marriage” by David 
Mace. A marriage counselor con- 


a) is here; the month of 





A comfortable old age is 
the reward of a_ well-spent 
youth. Instead of its bringing 
sad and melancholy prospects 
of decay, it should give us 
hopes of eternal youth in a 
better world. — R. Palmer 











siders first the factors which con- 
tribute to a happy marriage and 
those which lead to problems. 

“One Marriage, Two Faiths” by 
Bossard and Boll. Specialists on 
family relations offer guidance and, 
in addition, include a chapter on 
solutions that have worked in in- 
ter-faith marriages. 

“Your Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing” by Paul Landis. A book that 
discusses all aspects of family life. 

“Why Marriages Go Wrong” by 
Bossard and Boll. A book of haz- 
ards to marriage and how to ov- 
ercome them. 

“Learning About Love” by Ler- 
rigo and Southard. A book of sound 
facts and healthy attitudes toward 
sex and marriage. 

“Wedding Etiquette Complete” by 
Marguerite Bentley. Handbook for 
brides in all circumstances of life. 

“Abingdon Shower Parade” by 
Bernice Hogan. A book of direc- 
tions including plans for 12 wed- 
ding showers. 

“Brent’s Book of Parties for the 
Bride” by Ruth Brent. A book that 
includes all types of parties and a 
section on wedding etiquette. 

Check your nearest public library 
and borrow these books there, if 
available. If not, possibly your state 
has a free traveling library located 
in your state capitol city. Don’t 
write me for the books or where 
you can obtain them; I merely of- 
fer them as helpful reading titles. 


Stubborn soap stains ..s 


One of the hardest things to get 
clean in the bathroom is the plastic 
shower curtain. Soak it first in 
bathtub or in washing machine in 
warm water and a good detergent 
suds. Use a brush or sponge to 


wash off stubborn soap streaks. If 
this doesn’t take them, add a cup 
of water softener to a tub of warm 
water and repeat washing time. 


A house full of poison ... 


Whose house is it? Yours, say 
people who deal in handling the 
thousands of poison cases that 
come into hospitals and doctors’ 
offices every year. 

You may have over a hundred 
items standing around that are 
dangerous to small children whose 
curiosity can turn innocent drugs, 
cosmetics, and cleaners into poi- 
sons, says one of the child develop- 
ment instructors at our state uni- 
versity, Madison. 

Such a harmless item as a box 
of soap flakes may choke and suf- 
focate a small child if he inhales 
the dry, dusty powder. He's in real 
trouble if he drinks liquid soap 
or detergent. 

Oven cleaners or drain cleaners 
may affect skin and eyes and poi- 
son internally if a child drinks or 
eats them. Hand lotion and nail 
polish, liquid soap or shampoo, 
shaving lotion, shoe polish, or any 
kind of drug will cause trouble if 
a child swallows them. 

Look around the garage with a 
critical eye. Paints and thinners, 
insect sprays and dusts, machine 
oils and fertilizers tempt the child 
who wanders about in search of 
something to do or a new expe- 
rience to enjoy. 

If your child does drink some- 
thing poisonous, take the package 
with you to the phone and read its 
contents to the doctor who may 
be able to give you more immedi- 
ate help. Many hospitals maintain 
“poison centers” for the exclusive 
use of cases that come in from 
careless swallowing of skin appli- 
cations or inhalations by children. 

Be vxtra alert this summer and 
don’t become an unwitting instru- 
ment of poison for your adventure- 
some child. 


“Success in Sewing” 
now available 








Simple, compact sewing guide for 
home use, sewing classes, home 
agents, and 4-H clubs . . . contains 
measurement chart, pattern alter- 
ation guide, fitting instructions ... 
directions for making buttonholes, 
putting in zippers and pockets... 
sewing terms and fabric dictionary 

. many other useful instructions. 
Price 35 cents. To order, use pat- 
tern coupon at the right. 


8172. 












































8202. Favorite in the fashion porade 
each new season—the crisply-tailored 
classic pictured here with smart new 
details. Sizes 12%, 114%, 16%, 
18%, 20%, 22%, 24%, 26%. Bust 
4 


33 to 47. Size 14%, 35 bust, 


A handsome sheath 
wearable. 





yords of 35-inch; \% yard contrast. 


Price 35 cents. 


8126. Weer with shorts and siocks 
in worm weather. These clever little 
toppers cre inexpensive and simple 
to sew. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20. Bust 3) to 40. Size 12, 32 bust 
top, 1% yards of 35-inch; center, 
1% yards; lower, 2% yards. 35 cents. 


8389. For special afternoon 
events: A neot, brief-sleeved 
frock in sizes for the matron 
goes together like a charm. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50, 52. Bust 38 te 54. 
Size 38, 40 bust, cap sleeves, 
4% yords of 39-inch. 35 cents. 


8149. Here is aon ador- 
oble fitted frock for o 
miss of 6 to 14 to sew 
with shawl collar or 


inch; % yard contrast. 
Price 35 cents. 

















_— 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


NO PATTERNS 
EXCHANGED 


__—for patterns, 35c; first class mail, 45c. 


___RFD. 





NAME_ 














STATE 





Spring and Summer issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion” — 35 cents. 
Needlework Album — 25 cents. ‘Success in Sewing’ — 35 cents. 














5 @ gient-size kitten chien 
thet is bewnd te delight both young and 
old. You will heve fun moking this cute 
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Pottern pieces, hot-iron transfer for features, 
sewing and finishing directions 


Trimmed with gay flowers, this pretty 


tt is ideal for mother 
ter, of big and little sisters. Crochet direc 









Add «@ touch of old-fashioned ele- 
feverite chair with this 


transfer for 3 designs, stitch illustrations, 
included. Price 25 cents 





5094. Applique delightful parasel to 
dies in goey-ligured moterichs on ao 


covertet. Applique pattern pieces, dic 
gram of quilt, quilti 
instructions included ‘ce 25 


included. 






14 MOTIFS 
COLOR TRANSFER 


5909. Treat your linens ond wearables 
te the rediant beavty of these pretty 
rose motifs; just press on, no embroidery 
necessary. Pattern has color tronsfer for 
14 motifs. Price 25 conts 


18 INCHES TALL 








| 
PATTERN No. | SIZE | PATTERN No. | SIZE 


























HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin EXCHANGED 
| for patterns $———for needlework guide at 25 cents. 
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Can you afford... to die? 


Would your wife and children be 
able to pay interest and prin- 
cipal on the mortgage and still 
have enough on which to live? 


by J. C. Bradford 


good living there is much talk 

about the “high cost of living,” 
although the people involved sel- 
dom consider that a plateau of liv- 
ing has been attained that is the 
best in the world! 

We concern ourselves with the 
high cost of automobiles, but we 
trade for a new one anyway. Re- 
modeling the kitchen might be ex- 
pensive, but after due considera- 
tion, away we go. Carpenters, paint- 
ers, and appliance men, busy as 
beavers, help give Mrs. Farmwife 
a dream kitchen — justly so, for 
She deserves it ~- but we just 
charge it to high cost of living. 

And, in all the hub-bub of the 
high cost of commercial feed and 
the talk of how expensive all mer- 
chandise is in town, we keep on 
spending more, living better, and 
“higher off the hog.” 

Why not? You may be bristling 
with the question at this point. 
Why shouldn’t farmers live better 
— town and city people are. 

If you are saying this to your- 
self now Mr. Dairyman, you are 
right. The world certainly is all 
for the 11 per cent of America 
who raise 100 per cent of the food 
in America — you. Our point mere- 
ly is this — how about the high 
cost of dying? 

It costs money to die these days, 
and if your family insurance plans 
are not in good order, you may 
find to your dismay that you can’t 
afford to die! 

Here’s what we mean. Let’s use 
Tom and Mary Dairyman, both 
age 36, with 3 children, ages 10, 
8, and 5. Tom is doing pretty well, 
but owes $10,000 on his farm land 
and $4,000 in chattel mortgages to 
the bank. His dairy herd and other 
livestock are free of debt; he has 
good furniture, a new car, and 
each of the kids has $500 in bonds. 
Oh, yes, he has $2,000 in life in- 
surance his dad started for him 
when he was 17 and he kept $5,000 
of his G. I. insurance on a term 
basis. 

If Tom dies, his wife will have 
to sell his farm machinery and 
livestock to clear up the debts. The 
$7,000 insurance shrinks to $5,000 
after final expenses for Tom. This 
won't buy a house in town for 
Mary and the children, and the 
social security will pay only $154 
per month until the oldest child is 
18, then diminishes entirely when 
the 5-year-old ultimately reaches 
18. That leaves Mary at age 49. 
Mary has to take a job in town 
when she should be home at the 
most important task of all, being 
a mother. 

I submit for your thinking that 
Tom Dairyman under these pro- 
posed circumstances cannot afford 
to die! 


What's the remedy? 


Fairly simple actually, if Tom 
is of average good health to pass 
a life insurance physical examina- 
tion. First of all, he can buy $14,- 
000 of mortgage life insurance 
which will cost about $112 per 
year. This would pay off the land 


[: THE abundance of today’s 


loan and also pay off the banker. 

Tom could also own a $10,000 
whole life family income policy that 
on a 20-year basis would pay $100 
per month for the balance of 20 
years and still $10,000 to Mary at 
the end of the 20-year period. This 
means $100 per month pension pow- 
er plus $154 per month social se- 
curity that would yield $254 per 
month tax-free income in the crit- 
ical “growing up” years. 

After $2,000 final expenses for 
Tom, there would be $5,000 for a 
cash readjustment fund from the 
old existing $7,000 of insurance we 
mentioned earlier. Mary could sell 
the livestock and machinery, buy 
a home with the proceeds, and 
should be able to raise the chil- 
dren quite comfortably. The farm 
could be rented out and a portion 
of the rental income utilized for 
the children’s education. 


How about the cost? 


The $112 per year for the mort- 
gage policy doesn’t sound too bad, 
but you’re probably asking, “Isn't 
the cost of the family income pol- 
icy quite expensive?” No, not real- 
ly, about $390 per year, or a little 
over $30 per month average cost. 

Remember, too, that if Tom lives, 
which is what his family wants 
him to do (and so does his insur- 
ance company), there are fine re- 
tirement cash values in the policy 
for Tom at an older age. This 
coupled with social security bene- 
fits could make “growing old” a 
bit more of a pleasure. 


A will is important... 


In conclusion, we plead with 
farm families to have a proper 
will. The attorney of your choice 
should prepare a will for you — 
the charge is very nominal. Re- 
member, with a will, you can 
choose and direct the executor of 
your estate. You can prehandle 
your affairs properly with probable 
tax savings. 

In bygone days, many men put 
off making a will as it sounded 
ominous to them or foreboding, or 
a harbinger of old age. This is 
ridiculous in today’s concept of 
thinking. Modern farmers know 
that a will doesn’t make a man 
live any longer or die any quicker! 

Tonight, after you've read your 
Hoard’s Dairyman, why not discuss 
with your wife, your life insurance 
program. Better still, call in a lo 
cal, dependable, experienced life in- 
surance representative. Let him 
measure your insurance needs. Talk 
it over. It may well be that you 
will find that with your current 
financial and insurance picture you 
cannot afford to die. 





Cpooial Offer! 


Use famous PENNSALT sanitizers 
and save as much as 41% on this 
EKCO stainless steel kitchen set 


\ 


START YOUR SET WITH THE EKCO 
WALL RACK OR SKILLET TURNER 
yours for only $1.00 each when mailed with 

the Inner cap liner from 
one 1% Ib. bottie 
of B-K Powd 
tgs or the two Pennsalt 
emblems cut from top 
(both front and back) 
of Pennsan carton 
(two %-gal. bottles) 
Additional pieces in the set will be sent to you for only $1.00 
per item with each additional B-K Powder cap liner or pair 
of Pennsalt emblems from the Pennsan carton. 
START YOUR SET TODAY 


This offer is good until JULY 1, 1962, and onty in the U.S. 
—_ 








0 
MAIL TO: PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION BQUUET I 


Chemicals 
ESTABLISHED 1650 
Please send me [] Ekco Wall Rack) Ekco Skillet Turner, fe) 
| enclose $1.00 for each item, along with the following: 

(1 One B-K Powder bottle inner cap liner for each item ordered; or 
(0 The Pennsalt name cut from the top of both front and back 
of the Pennsan carton for each item ordered 


P.O. Box 5470, St. Paul 4, Minn, 








Name 
Address 
City. 




















KICKING COWS 
“GENTLED’’ 
INSTANTLY! 


NECK MARKERS 


G teed unbreakable solid Nylon mark- 
er and contrasting solid Nylon numerals 
SMOOTH-FLUSH with marker face (no en- 
groving or stomping indentation to fill up 
with “mud and molasses"). Numbers stay 
clean. 7 color combinations. 


Direct-from fi prices 


as low as (postpaid) 
COMPLETE 14¢ with Nylon neck cord 
in quantities. 


Write for FREE FOLDER with full size 
illustrations and prices in both neck 
cord and neck chain styles. 

C. H. DANA CO., INC. estobtished 1861 
Hyde Park 4, Vermont 








« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattie Genti-izer safel 




















“Come back 


when you are 30” 


Cousin Ned’s young-uns just about wrecked 
the farm in one short afternoon. 
Here is the record of their mayhem . . . 


by Harry F. Haskins 


noon, the farm and herd were 

in good shape, and Mom and I 
had nothing better to do than sit 
on the front porch, count our bless- 
ings, and watch the green grass 
grow. I was just thinking how nice 
it would be if we had a little com- 
pany, when a strange light-colored 
sedan entered the farmyard. 

Before I could even question my- 
self as to who it could be, the car 
rolled to a stop, the doors popped 
open and a swarm of children flew 
out and ran in circles like angry 
hornets looking for a place to light. 
When they finally slowed down, I 
counted three but the effect left 
the impression there must be more 
than three around somewhere. 

It was cousin Ned from the city 
with his wife and children. I hadn't 
seen Ned since he married so he 
introduced me and the Mrs. to his 
wife, Agatha, and their three chil- 
dren, Ned, Jr., age 10, Tommy, 
age 8, and little Sandra, 7. 

After appropriate greetings, we 
all went into the house for refresh- 
ments. I called a neighbor lad to 
come over to do the evening chores, 
so Mom and I could spend the 
rest of the day uninterrupted with 
our company. Soon the children 
were outside busily engaged in a 
game of hide and seek. 


In the bulk tank... 


After awhile I asked Ned and 
Agatha if they would like to see 
the farm. Our first stop was the 
milk house. As we entered the 
building, I thought I heard a small 
giggle, but dismissed the sound as 
a figment of my imagination. How- 
ever, my imagination was suddenly 
jarred into reality as I proudly 


I: WAS a peaceful Sunday after- 


lifted the lid of my spotless new 
bulk tank. There was Sandra squat- 
tank 


ting in the middie of the 


amidst mud, silage, manure, and 
anything else that can become 
loosely attached to children’s shoes. 

As the blood drained out of my 
face and into my numbed feet, 
Sandra put her finger to her lips 
in an impish command for silence 
so that her hiding place would not 
be revealed to Junior and Tom- 
my who, at that moment, were 
tearing the hay mow apart in an 
eager attempt to find Sandra who 
was “it.” 

I tried in vain to find some kind 
of a voice but all I could do was 
move my mouth like a fish out of 
water and utter tiny squeaking 
gasps. Agatha, however, her aplomb 
unruffled by the incident, voiced a 
loud clear command that seemed 
to rectify the situation, “Sandra,” 
she boomed, “come out of that tub 
instantly before you get your nice 
new dress all dirty.” 

I felt like the elevator was go- 
ing down too fast and left my 
stomach on the 10th floor. 

When I regained my composure 
I diplomatically suggested to the 
undisturbed parents that perhaps 
the children would like to accom- 
pany us on the rest of the tour. 


We went into the barn and for 
the next 10 minutes or so, every- 
thing went fairly well, except that 
Junior discovered the water cups 
and went down the line flooding 
them over, for which he was stern- 
ly reprimanded by his father — 
for getting all wet. 

By now I was becoming steeled 
to the situation and retained full 
composure until I glanced down 
to the end of the barn at the bull 
pen. There was Tommy intently 
poking the nose of Pabst Romer 
Fielddown Blake, the meanest, or- 
neriest bull east or west of the 
Mississippi. 

I nearly went into orbit. I never 








knew these old bones were still 
capable of moving so fast. I ran 
to the end of the barn, grabbed 
Tommy by the collar and nearly 
yanked him off his feet in my at- 
tempt to get him out of danger. 

He looked up at me with all the 
contempt an 8-year-old can muster 
and said, “Aw, I wasn’t hurting 
your ole cow.” 

I hastily explained to all, in- 
cluding the parents, who were giv- 
ing me glassy stares, that Pabst 
Romer Fielddown Blake was not a 
cow but a mean, ornery bull that, 
if provoked, was capable of slam- 
ming his huge frame out of that 
pen with intent to kill. This ex- 
planation eased the glassy stares. 

Then Sandra asked a _ simple 
question, “What's a bull?” I ex- 
plained as best I could that a bull 
was a boy cow. 

“Oh,” she said, “does a bull give 
milk, too?” I started to explain 
but gave up. The birds and the 
bees bit is a job for the parents. 

Our next stop took us to the 
chicken house where I was to show 
off some newly arrived broiler 
chicks. I must say they really made 
a big hit by the way Sandra and 
Tommy jumped over the draft 
guard and into the middle of 500 
innocent frightened chicks. Sandra 
picked up one and held the soft 
bundle of fur to her cheek. 

“Sandra,” I said gently, “Sandra, 
honey, that chick you are holding 
must like it very much but I don’t 
think the one you are standing on 
is a bit pleased with you.” 

“Oh,” she said, jumping back to 
free the struggling chick, “he isn’t 
as nice as this one anyway.” 

So intent was I on the survival 
of the chicks that I didn’t even 
miss Junior until the sudden roar 
of a motor springing to life sent 
me like a rocket to the machinery 
shed next door. There was Junior 


simultaneously every button, lever, 
handle, and gizmo on the tractor. 

A coincidental simultaneous push 
and pull had activated its powerful 
motor and another coincidental si- 
multaneous push and pull might 
at any moment send the super- 
duper, eight-plow special out the 
rear wall of the machinery shed. 
The fact that Junior was astride 
would be just incidental. 

I ran to the tractor and cut the 
switch just in time to hear gears 
engage with a clashing sound. The 
tractor gave a lurch and stopped. 

All I could do was lean weakly 
against the iron beast and wipe 
the cold sweat from my brow. 
“Boy,” said his father, “that kid 
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sure shows a lot of mechanical 
ability, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes,” I whispered, “he surely 
does.” 

After this incident I was sure 
that the ultimate in heart-stopping 
events had already passed and that 
things would taper off to a mild 
chaos. I didn’t know that the worst 
was yet to come. 

We went into the house for a 
bite of supper. Jerry, the lad I 
mentioned earlier, came over with 
his brother and sfarted chores. No 
worry on that score. Jerry was a 
born cowman and had handled my 
herd on several occasions. I kept 
my eyes on the little angels during 
supper and they had acquired halos 
of innocence. 

During coffee, I could hear the 
faint tinkle of chores. When the 
children asked if they could watch 
the milking, I agreed, erroneously 
thinking that they would become 
absorbed by the process and keep 
out of mischief. 


Brains “pounded soggy” 


I guess I must have had my 
brains pounded soggy that day and 
wasn't thinking right, because dur- 
ing the second cup of coffee I be- 
came aware of sounds of unfamiliar 
commotion down at the barn. Drop- 
ping my cup in mid-air, I ran like 
blazes down to the barn. 


their stanchions, and I caught 
glimpse of Gracie, our most well- 
adjusted cow, bounding out of the 
door with a surcingle still support- 
ing a dangling milking machine. 

Little Tommy had gone down the 
milking line “shooting buffalo” with 
his water pistol. Each shot had 
been accompanied by a loud ver- 
bal bang. Little Sandra was stand- 
ing in a corner screaming her lungs 
out at the frightening sight, while 
Junior was having a ball just 
watching the excitement. 

Poor Jerry was standing in the 
middle of the barn with a look of 
incredible disbelief on his face. 


darlings. I wasn’t 
good, but I thought I heard a sen- 
tence like, “Children, come out of 
that barn before those nasty old 
bulls hurt you.” 

When my city cousin and his 
brood were ready to leave, I forced 
a smile and politely stated how 
much we enjoyed having them. I 
said, “Come back any time and be 
sure to bring the children. 
drove off, I added, “Yes. 
after they are 30.” 
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Vg Master Saver FEEDER 
a a a a @ 


COW FEEDER 
(Feeds 24 Head) 





© PERMANENT 
* ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
* CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


saa 


CALF FEEDER 
(Feeds 18 Head) 


Model #10 ¢ 
8’ 2” Long 5 f 


aa @ 


Price includes Freight to all parts of U.S.A. 
except east of Rockies. Slightly higher else- 
where 


Write for free i 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 
P. O. BOX 10222 DALLAS, TEXAS 


lustrated folder 








BROWER 
Whirtiind 
FEED MIXER 


MIX YOUR OWN FEED 
SAVE TO $16 A TON 


\ BROWER MFG. CO 
Box 2560, QUINCY, ILL 
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All new, latest facts... 
YOURS FREE-THIS 
VALUABLE 36-PAGE BOOK 


Benefit from the experiences of lead- 
ing dairy showmen and latest Albers 
research. This fact-filled, fully-illus- 
trated book covers every phase of 
fitting and showing dairy cattle, plus 
score card judging points and ideals 
of breed characteristics. Write for 
your copy today — just mail coupon 
below. Supply limited. 


| ALBERS MILLING CO. 
| 1016 Central Street 
| Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Please send me free 36-page book: 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattie.” 

















It will pay you to borrow 


(Continved from page 571) 


merchant credit. That is, when the 
dairyman buys various items for 
his farm or his home he can sim- 
ply say “charge it” and begin mak- 
ing monthly installment payments. 
Sometimes this form of credit is 
worthwhile to the dairyman, but 
the repayment schedule may be 
faster than he can safely handle 
and the carrying charges may be 
greater than he would be asked 
to pay elsewhere. Carrying charg- 
es on merchant credit frequently 
cost from 16 per cent to 30 per 
cent per year of the initial loan. 
For example, a typical charge 
for a $100 loan to be repaid in 12 
monthly installments is $10. To 
find the rate of interest for in- 
stallment credit, use this formula. 


24 * «carrying charge 
interest = ——————_- 


value of loan * 
(months to pay + 1) 

In our example, the interest is 
computed as follows: 
4 x 10 
100 x (12+1) 
The dealer from whom the farm 
machinery and the specialized dairy 
equipment are purchased is anoth- 
er ready source of credit. In our 
example, only $1,000 or so could 
be borrowed in this manner be- 
cause most of the additional $7,000 

is for livestock. 

The dealers are happy to finance 
items they sell, but are not in bus- 
iness to make loans when there is 
no sale. Usually interest charges 
for this kind of financing are 10 to 
12 per cent. Occasionally, the charg- 
es are closer to 8 per cent. The 
formula given above will help you 
compute the exact interest rate. 

Perhaps the most important 
source of credit applicable to this 
example is your bank, your produc- 
tion credit agency, or a similar 
lending agency. The entire $7,000 
could be obtained from a single 


interest = = 185 or 18%% 


source if the dairyman were willing 
to put up some of his existing, non 
real estate assets as collateral in 
addition to all of the improve- 
ments and additions he is planning 
to acquire with the borrowed funds. 
His collateral and earning potential 
are sufficient for a safe loan. 

The interest rate of about 8 per 
cent is attractive relative to other 
existing opportunities. The repay- 
ment schedule can be set up ac- 
cording to the productivity of the 
investments. The borrowed funds 
will produce enough in additional 
annual returns to pay the interest 
and retire the debt in less than 
five years in this example. The 
dairyman could retire the loan fast- 
er by sacrificing a little from cur- 
rent earnings. 

Each farmer has several potential 
sources. of borrowed capital. The 
offers will vary in amounts of cred- 
it extended, the carrying charges, 
and the repayment schedules. 

It is right to use borrowed mon- 
ey in your dairy business if you 
know where the interest and prin- 
cipal payments are coming from. 

Before accepting a loan, plan 
your investments carefully and esti- 
mate the returns. If the additional 
returns per year exceed the cost 
of depreciation and annual carry- 
ing charges, you may gain by ac- 
cepting the loan. If the additional 
returns are sufficient to meet the 
repayment schedule, it would prob- 
ably be a mistake not to invest. 

Use credit when is is profitable. 
Resist the temptation to accept ev- 
ery offer and learn to shop for 
the best offer. 

It pays to use borrowed money 
in your dairy business if the re- 
turns from the additional invest- 
ment are worth the cost of bor- 
rowing the money. The modern 
dairy farmer must learn to use 
credit and he must learn to use it 
wisely. THE END 





New butterfat champion 


Roeliff Design Rose Mary, owned 
by J. A. and A. J. Malnati, Ashley 
Falls, Mass., has set a new record 
for 15-year-old cows milked twice 
daily in HIR. She recently com- 
pleted a 365-day lactation of 23,959 
pounds of milk, 1,052 pounds butter- 
fat. The previous record of 961 
pounds butterfat, 25,190 pounds 
milk, was established late last year 
by Creator Rag Apple Lochinvar, 
owned by Sunny Vale Farms, La- 
fayette, N. J. 

For the Malnati Holstein, her rec- 
ognition came less than a month 


after she become the 128th reg- 
istered Holstein to compile a career 
record of more than 200,000 pounds 
of milk on official test. Early this 
year, she captured the Holstein life- 
time butterfat award presented an- 
nually at the University of Massa- 
chusetts’ Dairy Farmers’ Seminar. 
Her highest record thus far was 
25,969 pounds of milk, 1,115 pounds 
fat in 365 days as a 13-year-old. 
The new champion has 5 daugh- 
ters, 4 sons, 4 grandsons, and 102 
granddaughters registered in the 
Holstein-Friesian Herd Book. 





Solves 


’ 
Conde problems 


+ » » AND INCREASES YOUR PROFITS! 


CONDE MOTORIZED 
“MASTER-PULSATION” VALVE 
Eliminates major couse of mastitis. 
All cows milked correctly with one 
constant direct action with just the 
right amount of teat cup action 
Eliminotes Pulsoton ! 


CONDE “CONTROLLED” 
AIR-INTAKE CLAW 

Breaks the column of milk. Won't 
fall off. No washing of cow's teots 
with milk, Raises milk from cow to 
pipeline or pail with minimur agi- 
tation, . . Trouble Free! 


CONDE EXCLUSIVE 

“UPWARD-SQUEEZE” INFLATION 
Leoves cows in hand-milked condi- 
tion. Eliminotes congestion in teat 
and rings on teots which cor cause 
udder flare ups. . . Increase Profits! 


Conde Exclusives in All Conde Pail and Pipeline Milkers! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET topay! 


User = Dealerships Available 


J. C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 46 Mankato, Minnesota 


Seles Agency for Conde Milking Equipment 
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s You will find MORE 
: in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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Here’s why 
modern 
dairymen 
rely on the 
dual-purpose 


WATE R-AIR 


for hot water and 
warm air! 


Gas operated, Water-Air provides up to 
500 gals. of hot water a day. Keeps your 
milk house warm and dry at the same 
time — automati- 

cally. Separate 

thermostats control 

water and air tem- 

perature. 

3 BIG ADVANTAGES 


© Your choice of 30 
and 52 gal. size. 
e 52 gal. size de- 
signed for pipe- 
line milking, bulk 
storage of over 
300 gals., or to 
meet local re- 


quirements. 


¢ The heat ex- 
changer shown 
at right delivers 
more warm air 
at less cost. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 
DETAILS 


BLOWE 
DRI Al 
KEEF FLOOR 
ee 


RONAN AND WLU INC, 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
Please send me complete information 
FREE ~~ “Water-Air’’ and the name of 
nearest factory representative. 


Name 
Address or 8.F.D 








Town. 


State. 
DEALER and DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
QUALITY WATER HEATERS SINCE 1926 














Your income 
must be planne 


This Wyoming dairyman has built up an 
equity of $29,000 in his farm. By careful 
budgeting, he knows where the money is 
coming from to pay off the balance. 


by William 8. Bagley 


N ANY business venture, you have to know 


where you want to go... and how to get 
there. So it is, too, in getting started in 

dairy farming. This means planning your work 
. and working your plan. 


An excellent example of financial planning 
is found in Van Dana, a 38-year-old Wyoming 
dairyman. He returned from World War II 
with largely his labor to offer as his contribu- 
tion to a family farm partnership. By careful 
planning and, of course, a lot of hard work he 
has built up an equity of $29,000 in what is 
now his own farm. 

The Dana farm is located in Star Valley 
(“Little Switzerland”), Lincoln County, Wy- 
oming. This area is considered to be Wyom- 


ing's dairy center. 

Actually, Van Dana started in the dairy 
business before he entered the service. In fact, 
he grew up in it. But on entering the service, 
he was forced to liquidate his livestock. 


Three-way partnership first .. . 


Returning from World War II, Van worked 
with his father and brother, Lafe. Theirs was 
a three-way partnership. Van's contribution 
was mostly labor to begin with, although he 
did own some livestock. Under this arrange- 
raent, each received one-third of the income 
and paid one-third of the expenses. 

Eventually, Van and his wife bought out 
his brother. Roughly, this gave them a 50-50 
split with the father. However, the manage- 
ment of the money was left to the father 
except for the part of the milk check that 
came in Van's name 

After three years, Van's dad, R. R. Dana, 
decided it was time that his son make his 
share of the money decisions. As a start they 
split the income as it came in. They did the 
same with expenses including those for cap- 
ital investments such as machinery and other 
farm equipment. Once a month they got to- 
gether to pay bills, split income, and plan. 

The responsibility of paying bills made a 
difference to Van. Big ideas were curtailed. 
“It more or less put me on my own,” says 
Van. He had heard many a young fellow talk 
about how he would operate if he were free 
of his parents. He questions if they would do 
many of the big things they feel they would 


like to do. Having to shell out the money for 
The author is county agricultural agent in Lincoln 
County, Afton, Wyoming 
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VAN AND THELMA DANA study their DHIA records. 
The herd has been on continuous test over seven years, 


expenses and implements was good training 
in this regard. 


Land purchase... 


In 1955, the Danas received a deed for 165 
acres. This was one of the goals they had 
sought. Along with this, they share-lease 80 
acres for two-thirds of the crop with Van pay- 
ing the cash crop expenses. 

In exchange for the deed, Van’s father took 
a mortgage on the farm. Each year the pay- 
ment is $1,000 plus interest. Each fall the in- 
come from the sale of lambs from Van's 50 
ewes makes this payment, plus a little more. 
All of this is given to Mr. Dana. This lets Van 
pay ahead for a cushion if it is needed. 

With the deed, time was more profitably 
spent on the farm than any place else. Ac- 
cordingly, the occasional part-time job that 
helped tide the family through was no longer 
in such demand. 

Including the leased land, Van now has 200 
acres in hay and grain with 45 acres of pas- 
ture. He breaks it down so that he has ap- 
proximately 140 acres of alfalfa, 50 acres of 
barley, and 10 acres of oats. 

He presently has only 22 cows. Nineteen 
heifers will start coming in before long. Milk 
is marketed through the Star Valley Swiss 
Cheese Company which is cooperatively owned 
by the producers. 


Boosted herd average ... 


Actually, Van is very optimistic about his 
dairy production outlook. When he first took 
over the place and put the cows on test, his 
herd average for butterfat was only 288 
pounds. Low production, as well as getting 
started, placed a great handicap on him. 
Through continued testing, culling, a good 
breeding program, and better care that comes 
through knowing the animals, his butterfat 
average is now well over 400 pounds. 


Van's 22 head of selected dairy cows and 
their offspring consisting of 19 head of 2- 
year-old heifers and 12 yearlings, definitely 
have him on the way to a good-sized herd. 
He has a good, sound basis to expect good 
future production. For cash income, he grows 
out Holstein steers. 

All farm income is used and planned care- 
fully. The lambs make the yearly land pay- 
ment. Two cans of milk are sent in Thelma’s 


(Van’s wife) name to keep the household go- 
ing. The balance of the income is used for 
operating and capital purchases; this latter 
item is helped by the sale of the steers. 

Van is the fifth boy in a family of six. Four 
are living. Three ended up with farm proper- 
ty, and one who has a college degree is a 
shop instructor in California. Their parents 
were instrumental in providing initial plans 
for acquiring property, but it was up to the 
boys to make it work. As a starter Dad and 
Mother Dana gave each boy the equivalent 
of $3,000. 


Holstein heifer is start... 


Van's early interest in dairying came through 
4-H club work, as well as through vo-ag train- 
ing. His first 4-H club heifer was a Holstein 
given to him by his father. 


From this start, he acquired four cows and 
several heifers before he went into the army. 
When he entered service. they were sold to his 
father for $1,000. (This was just, before the 
big increase in prices that came with the 
war.) This money gave him his start after 
he returned from the army. 


Investment grows .. . 


Today, with about $48,000 invested in their 
place, the Danas have $30,000 in*land and 
buildings, $9,000 in dairy stock, $1,000 in 
sheep and miscellaneous stock, and $8,000 in 
machinery and equipment, with an indebted- 
ness of $19,000 which is due to Van’s dad. 

“The original bill to Dad was $31,000,” Van 
advised. This included money for the land, 
buildings, and some livestock. The other $17,- 
000 represents an acquired interest since com- 
ing out of the army, from general price in- 
creases, and accumulated equity in livestock 
and land. 

Although his army hitch ended any desire 
for advanced education, it did enable Van 
Dana to receive four years of veterans’ on- 
the-farm training. He feels that the informa- 
tion and knowledge he received on how to 
feed dairy animals was the biggest gain. The 
general knowledge he acquired in herd health 
training also has proved to be very beneficial. 

This training plus leadership and commu- 
nity service work in 4-H, vocational agricul- 
ture, church, and other community organiza- 
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tions is probably the key to Van 
Dana’s success. Here he learned to 
take advantage of an opportunity 
given to him by his parents and 
to plan ahead to make it successful. 


Boys get lesson .. . 


Van and his wife are now giving 
this valuable early training to their 
family of five boys and one girl. 
Initially, each boy receives a heifer 
calf. In return, they have to give 
their parents their first heifer. 
This, Van feels, makes them real- 
ize it has a worth or value. The 
boys must keep records on feed 
used by their animals, too. 

The smaller boys split the in- 
come from the “bum” (orphan) 
lambs. This is one of the working 
budgets the Danas practice with 
their family. Varying according to 
age, the boys also receive a small 
monthly cash allowance. 

As a bonus, the three oldest 
boys are given a bull calf each 
year. When these calves were sold 
this past year, each boy bought a 
saddle, bridle, and saddle blanket. 





A man’s true wealth ig the 
good he does in this world. 
— Mohammed 











With their next sale, they plan to 
start a savings account as a starter 
for college. This may be a solution 
to the problem of the boys ac- 
cumulating more stock than the 
Dana farm can afford. 

Thus in this way another gener- 
ation of this family is learning 
money management and the value 
of planning their income for fu- 
ture success. 


Excellent records... . 


In the long run, the Danas should 
be successful with their kind of in- 
come planning. Significant, also, is 
the fact that they have excellent 
dairy herd improvement 
that they have used to make sub- 


stantial herd milk production gains. 

They are also planning to in- 
crease the size of their herd with 
heifers they have raised themselves 
from cows that have been tested 
and sired from proven bulls. 


Through use of barnyard manure 
and commercial fertilizers, produc- 
tion of hay and pastures is def- 
initely increasing. 

Last but not least, true success 
comes only to people who love 
and are willing to work for the 
community and area in which they 
live. This the Danas do through 
church, civic, and social activities. 

Yes, the Danas have many fac- 
tors for success on their side. 
Theirs is truly a successful family 
farm with good income planning. 

THE END 





Director of promotion 
named 


The National Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa, has named 
Leslie Buchan as director of pro- 
motion. A graduate of Iowa State 
University, Buchan has served as 
a fieldman for the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for the past six 
years. Prior to that he was assist- 
ant farm editor for the Cedar Rap- 
ids Gazette. 

The 1961 exposition will be held 
from September 30 to October 7. 
It will feature four national breed 
shows, the Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, 
Guernsey, and Holstein, plus Jersey 
and Milking Shorthorn shows. 





More silage is fed 


An average of 2.5 tons of silage 
was consumed by each dairy cow in 
the United States during the 1958- 
59 production season, according toa 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
report. This record figure is 64 per 
cent more than the amount fed in 
1945-46. Corn silage made up 71 
per cent of the total fed. 

—Crops AND SOILS 





CRYSTAL SPRING BEVERLY H. B. produced 24,630 pounds milk in 


305 days on twice daily milking 


. Left to right: C. Cris oe 
herdsman; 


editor, The Ayrshire Digest; Howard Hollingworth, 


Darling, assistant —— 


the’ owners; Gunnar Olsson, superintendent of 


; Dr. Horace Blood and Dr. Robert Blood. 


official testing for 


New Hampshire; and at the halter, Ralph Darling, farm manager. 


New Ayrshire milk champion 


A registered Ayrshire cow, Crys- 
tal Spring Beverly H. B., owned 
by Dr. Robert O. Blood, former 
president of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association of Crystal Spring Farm, 
Concord, N. H., has completed a 
new national Ayrshire record for 
milk production: 24,630 pounds of 
3.7 per cent ‘milk, 911 pounds of 
fat. This was in 305 days on 2x. 
The record was begun at the age 
of 7 years, 9 months, 


“Beverly” averaged 80 pounds of 
milk per day throughout the en- 
tire 10 months, with 93 pounds her 
high day. The new champion is a 
daughter of Atwood Orchards High- 
brow, Very Good, Double Approved 
Century Sire, that was used in the 
New England Selective Breeding 
Association. Beverly’s mother is an 
Approved Dam and has produced 
10 calves and more than 115,000 
pounds of milk. 
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WORDEN’S ELECTRONIC 
in the applicator, the sprayer y auomes 


Our Spray Unit, this year, consists of 
a fiberglass container, and entirely new 
electronic controls. It is available in two 
different sizes, one for small herds up to 
30, and another for herds of 30 or more 
We guarantee our sprayer, but it is neces- 
sary that you use the chemical we supply. 

The chemical that we supply to re = 
a CONCENTRATE OF PYRETHRINS A 
PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE that you .- 
with water, and known to be the QUICK- 
EST FLY KILLER ON T ET. 
This insecticide is used by all Grade A 
Dairymen, and is the only liquid insecti- 
cide approved by all Dairy lations, 
Entomologist, County Agents, also the 
Pest Division of USDA. It is 

to get the hard to kill 

flies, and your cattle will go into the 
winter free from lice. NO EXPENSIVE 
c To 


THE FLIES 
OTHER ANIMAL. This Nigh concentrate, 
which you mix with water, will give you 
spray insecticide with a per cent 4 or 5 
times stronger than you are buying, and 
for less money. No worry about con - 


are 


inating the cow's udder with caenn. 
We prove this to you by suppiving FREE 
OF CH iE, with the purchase of our 
sprayer unit, enough concentrate for you 
to mix fifteen gallons of SPRAY IN .- 
TICIDE. As you need more chemical con- 
centrate, through the season, we will sup- 
ply it to you at the lowest possible price, 
quickly to your door, by parcel post, ppd. 
WORDEN oa ar COMPANY 
Phone DU 4-2 
P.O. Box 517 





BEST ELECTRONIC CONTROLLED SPRAYER 


NTROLLED SPRAYER brings an entirely new 
and modern method of applying “insecticide to the animal. This spra 
automatically as the animal passes oeouae the applicator. Should 
n ly shuts off until the anima] 
No other application on the market today will equal the benefits from this machine 
The sprayer is shipped to you parcel post, freight prepaid. 


Tr is operate: 
animal stop 
moves on 





Order Now! Get Results You Have Never Seen Before! 


Worden af ing © y 
P.O. Box 517 Grand Island, Nebraska 
Please send full information and free |it- 
erature on Electronic Sprayer. 
1 have Dairy Cattle 
have Beef Cattle 
have Hoge 





' 
' 
Name 
Rural Route 








Town State 











DAISY Cattle Marker. 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain 

No. 21—FOR NECK 
Case-hardened chain. 

Tag number th 
sides, $13.25 per doz- 
en delivered. 

No. 

Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 
sides. $9.20 per doz- 
en delivered. 

No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 
Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 
two marker plates. $14.50 per dozen de 
livered. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
P.O. Box? Huntington, Indiana 





It’s all TAN 


F. 


1501 4th Ave. So. 2000 Coat 70h St. << 
Los Angeles, Calif 


| Minneapolis, Minn. 





WOES! 


Triple-purpose Dia- RUST 
mond 3T filters, sof- 
tens, removes iron, 
regenerates itself — 
AUTOMATICALLY. 
Four sizes. Eight ca- 
pacities. Write: 


IMPURITIES 








PERMASOFT 
UDDERSPONGE 


Really is the 
* “’Uddermost’’ 
os 


Permasoft® is bacteria resistant — 
won't mildew nor sour. No obj odor ever. 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant. 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. alten ee ee 
paper. Washes and warms the udder quic 
thoroughly. The cow lve it Upgrades your mi 


uddersponges at your dealer or 
pospaid for $1.00 
aif LINE SPONGE 


“ik ie 


Also manutacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 


Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $38. 








Heal TEATS! 
Soften UDDERS! 





aw. Manton CO., MORRIS 10, HY. 
YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR spy attooorte 


We prin cntoney thousands of 
breeders an over oss Distinctive 
Pictures of 


style an ecm on 
own breed for you to choose from. O" Write 
for stationery circular today. 

HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Forage Master 
New Large 

Self Unloading 
Forage Box 


Write for details 
KASTEN MFG. CORP, 
Allenton, Wisc. 




















freezing, heavy 
dew. All sizes of 
berbed of smooth 
wire easily installed, 


Centro! Plastics, inc. 
Wood Post RED SNAP'R Ellendale, Minn. 
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Now ce sini and fast with this 


New Bear Cat Chop-Master 






jpacty Chopper and Shredder @UTS A BIG FULL 
tanding cf windro 
eg or for ensilage. Handles $IX-FOOT SWATH 
f grasses and forage in most any 5 
if This new Bear Cat * Cuts green joes 
CHOP-MA } ke several other harvesters, uses ® Cuts grass silage 
that has proved best for thi © Shreds afd spreads stalks 
kind of work. However the Bear Cat CHOP © Maun wall 
MASTER I points of saperior construction 
shat \ > of itstanding as the Bear Cat © Tops beets potatoes 
Grinde ts own f A FREE bulletin shows ©... Plus many other jobs 
CHOP-MASTER advantages. Send for this 
f \ decide om what chopper to buy 


BEARCAT Owalily FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 





( Tursine pumps | SPROCKET PACER | 
c & MULCHER 


| 
| as |: 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 








~ DEPT. 712-63 - HASTINGS, NEBR. 





How to get the most 
from your hay crop 


It is poor business to go to the 
expense required to grow a top- 
quality crop if one-third to one- 
half of the feed value is lost or 
wasted in harvesting the crop. 
Cows can't make any milk on the 
feed grown but lost between field 
and manger. You lose both ways. 

Keep in mind that protein is the 
expensive part of the ration if you 
have to buy it, also, that up to 75 
per cent of the protein in forage 
crops is in the leaves and that nu- 
trients in young forage are more 
usable and available than in more 
mature growth. Adopt a harvest- 
ing program that will save the 
leaves and permit harvesting at a 
stage for maximum feeding value. 

1. Early-cut material is of great- 
est feed value but early cutting is 
also most severe on the stands. 
Early cutting will reduce tonnage 
per acre and shorten the life of a 
stand compared to cutting in the 
full-bloom stage. A compromise 
may be necessary, but a crop like 
alfalfa will withstand the hazards 
of early cutting better if (a) heavy 
rates of fertilization are used, (b) 
proper spring and fall manage- 
ment practices are observed, and 
(c) insecticides are used to con- 
trol harmful insects. Early cutting 
means cutting in the pre- or early- 
bloom stage. 

2. Grass silage and mow curing 
both offer the possibility of saving 
more of the feed value grown be- 
cause both methods permit hand- 
ling while green and before the 
leaves are dry enough to shatter. 

3. Hay conditioners speed up 
field curing of hay, thereby reduc- 
ing weather hazards. 

4. Green feeding is a practice 
whereby cattle use a_ relatively 
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small feed lot and green feed is 
harvested and fed to them. This 
practice needs a great deal of re- 
search before it can be considered 
a recommended practice, but the 
increased production of feed per 
acre as reported by some farmers 
now carrying on the practice indi- 
cates that this practice may have 
some great potentialities. 

5. There is a very definite trend 
to a so-called stored feeding pro- 
gram, especially on the part of 
larger operators. Under this sys- 
tem and management, the entire 
crop is harvested at the most ideal 
stage of growth for high-quality 
forage. The crop is then stored 
either as silage or hay and 
then fed back to the cattle in dry- 
lot. This system results in the 
production of more total! digestible 
nutrients (TDN) per acre and is 
the only method of utilizing for- 
age at its most ideal stage of 
growth. In a rotational or strip- 
grazing system, as well as in a 
green feeding program, it is im- 
possible to harvest a continuous 
supply of forage at this ideal stage 
of growth for highest quality. 

On larger farms it is believed 
that the advantages of this pro- 
gram justify the increased and ad- 
ditional cost for harvesting and 
storage. In fact, the production 
per acre from this type of pro- 
gram is so much greater than that 
possible under the best strip-graz- 
ing setups that it is questionable 
if many of our larger dairymen 
will be using pasture at all for 
their producing cows 10 or 12 
years from now. 

6. Encourage seed production 
when acreages are not needed for 
feed and when insect, weather, and 
other conditions are or can be 
made favorable. 

—F. V. BurcaLow 
University of Wisconsin 





Why pay more? Improved Farmhand 
Hay Conditioners have all the features! 


PRICED $50 TO $200 LESS THAN 
MOST OTHER HAY CONDITIONERS 
Farmhand’s Model F-96 gives you all 
the features—and then some! 
cient 7’ swath. Has all three adjust- 
ments necessary for positive hay con- 
ditioning: (1) roller spacing (2) roller 
tension (3) ground clearance. These 
adjustments allow you to tailor action 
of the F-96 to your particular terrain 
and hay conditions. They can be made 
quickly in the field, without special 
tools. Ruggedly built by Farmhand, the 
F-96 has channel steel frame and 15” 
wheels, So beat the weather and put 
more food value into each bale by con- 
ditioning your hay the Farmhand way. 








SPECIAL STUDDED STEEL ROLLERS of Model 
F-96 crimp and crush hay so stems dry out 
with the leaves. This combination action 
makes small stems more palatable and » poms 
curing without clipping or shattering. Large 
diameter rollers are PTO-powered through 
heavy-duty drive, protected by friction 


Optional wings 
clutch. Optiona! rubber upper roller is available. 


iF YOU PREFER CRIMPING—The Farmhand-Oppel Model 80 Ha 
Conditioner utilizes smoothly meshing steel angles to give theveush 


crimping, quiet running. Action is firm, but does not s 
Handy crank raises or lowers rollers to proper ground clearance. 
ae duty drive mechanism protected by safety clutch. Optional 

—— roller prevents gouging over borders or high spots in uneven 
fel orm narrow, fluffy windrow. 








tter leaves. | ome 


Sj ‘Farmhand 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
Dept. 
Please send lit on 
1 om @ student, send special materia! 





Effi- 





RST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 


FREE inrormation: 


HD-611, Hopkins, Minn. 











Address 





-------------4 


Town 
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Stote_ 
Division of Dattin Corporation 
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Developed and 
tested with University 
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NEW 


FROM JOHNSON! 


SELF-TREAT 
FLY CONTROL 


A sure, safe, low-cost way 
to knock out flies and 
beat the summer slump! 
You can install it yourself! 


With a Johnson Self-Treat system, 
each cow is automatically blanketed 
in insecticide fog as it passes through 
a chute in the barn or milking par- 
lor. Gate action triggers the unit. 

Insecticide penetrates completely, 
gives longer protection, yet there’s 
no danger of over-spraying, no oily 
excess, no contamination problems! 
Saves your time, uses less than half 
the insecticide you would need for 
hand spraying! 

Johnson Self-Treat equipment is 
simple, rugged, dependable. Air com- 
pressor has dozens of other year- 
‘round uses. All you need is a knife, 
screw driver, and pliers to install in 
chute (send for free chute plan). No 
complex electric or electronic devices 
to install and maintain. 


JOHNSON COMPRESSORS 


Write for details and the name of 
your nearest Johnson dealer today! 


Fly Control 

for Profit! 

Free literature contains 

latest facts on fly con- 

trol methods, insecti- 
cides, and cost factors as reported by 
leading authorities in the field. Every 
dairyman should have these facts. 





Please send free literature and details 
on Self-Treat Fly Control, chute pian, 
and name of my nearest dealer. 


Name. 





RF.D. 





Town & State. 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Layers need more calcium 


Teday’s hens are laying more. Mechanical egg handling leads 
to breakage. Tests show old calcium standards much too low. 


HE laying hen is one of the 

most efficient utilizers of cal- 

cium (an element of lime) in 
the animal kingdom. In one year, 
a hen laying 200 eggs will deposit, 
as the chief component of the shells 
covering those eggs, a quantity of 
calcium equal to about one-fifth of 
her body weight. 

She uses her bones as a store- 
house for calcium and draws on 
that supply to meet the heavy de- 
mand for calcium during the short, 
intensive period of egg shell build- 
ing. Between periods of shell for- 
mation and in nonlaying periods she 
can make up the calcium deficit 
and again deposit it in her bones. 

Her body chemistry adjusts, with- 
in limits and subject to certain en- 
vironmental influences, to changing 
needs for calcium. Blood plasma 
in a laying hen contains about 
twice the amount of calcium as in 
a nonlaying hen. 

If the calcium in the hen’s ra- 
tion is not enough to meet the 
needs, egg shells become thinner, 
or egg laying slows down or stops 
altogether. 


Needs have changed .. . 


A number of years ago research 
determined the hen’s requirements 
for satisfactory egg production and 
shell quality. But production rates, 
feeds, chickens, and marketing 
methods have changed so there 
now is evidence that present-day 
requirements for calcium are con- 
siderably higher. 

A higher egg production per bird 
naturally means the hen’s need for 
calcium has increased. 

Today’s feeds, with their higher 
caloric content, have cut down on 
the amount of feed eaten per hen 
and per dozen eggs. If the hen is 
to meet her larger needs for cal- 
cium, the percentage of calcium in 
the feed must be increased. 

Furthermore, many strains of 
birds today are smaller in body 
size but lay more eggs, equal to or 
larger in size than those produced 
by yesterday's layers. 

In the past, calcium needs were 
supplied largely through free-choice 
hopper feeding of oystershell in 
addition to a small amount of cal- 
cium in the mash. With larger 
commercial operations, mechanical 
feeding, and heavier concentration 
of birds in the house this method 
no longer assures that every hen 
wiil eat as much shell as she needs. 

The high pullet depreciation cost 
today encourages holding hens for 
longer periods of production. In- 
ferior shell quality is one problem 
which must be overcome when this 
practice is followed. 

Furthermore, shell quality has 
become of greater concern today 
because thin shells are exposed to 
more opportunities for breakage in 
washing, and in handling by other 
mechanical devices along the line 
to market. Egg buyers have be- 
come more critical of shell quality. 


Some Idaho experiments .. . 


The University of Idaho in three 
experiments studied calcium require- 


ments for maximum shell quality 
of high-producing White Leghorn 
hens. These trials ran over a three- 
year period, 1956 to 1959. They in- 
cluded the feeding of calcium in 
all-mash rations at six different 
levels, the feeding of supplementary 
oystershell, and a study of the ef- 
fect of a high temperature in the 
laying house. 

A calcium level of 2.25 per cent, 
which is the recommended level 
established by the National Re- 
search Council, was used in all 
three experiments. Other levels in- 
cluded 2.25 per cent plus free-choice 
oystershell, 3, 3.38, 3.75, 45, and 
5.25 per cents. 

All of the higher levels improved 
sheli quality when compared to the 
2.25 per cent level. 

The trials indicated that so long 
as the laying house temperature 
stayed under 70 degrees a calcium 
level of 3.75 per cent would give 
maximum shell quality. When the 
temperature went higher, this was 
not enough calcium to get the job 
done. To get maximum shell qual- 
ity at high temperatures the 4.5 
per cent level was indicated. 

The feeding of whole oystershell 
in addition to the 2.25 per cent of 
calcium in the mash did not result 
in maximum shell quality even 
though consumption of free-choice 
oystershell increased as the year 
progressed. Average calcium intake 
for the year was 3.63 per cent. 


Lime 38 per cent calcium .. . 


Limestone (calcium carbonate) is 
only 38 per cent calcium. A little 
figuring will show about 200 pounds 
of ground limestone per ton are 
required in order to have a cal- 
cium level of 3.75 per cent in your 
all-mash ration. That is a lot of 
limestone, 10 per cent of the feed. 

The Idaho experiments indicated 
that even with the 5.25 per cent 
calcium level excellent egg pro- 
duction still was obtained. The hens 
simply ate more feed. The increased 
consumption approximated the in- 
crease in the crude mineral sup- 
plement needed to raise the cal- 
cium level. 

With the approach of summer 
weather, poultrymen would be wise 
to be guided by these Idaho ex- 
periments and raise the calcium 
content of their all-mash rations 
accordingly. This can be done eith- 
er through the addition of a high- 
calcium ground limestone or, as 
was done in Idaho, with oyster- 
shell flour. In either case, check 
the calcium carbonate content of 
the product. It should at least ap- 
proach 95 per cent. 

Keep calcium requirements for 
egg production in mind as pullets 
approach maturity. Don’t wait un- 
til pullets are in production before 
changing to a laying mash with 
an adequate calcium content. Even 
though pullets lay eggs with good, 
strong shells at the start, if their 
ration does not have enough cal- 
cium they can deplete their skeletal 
reserves rapidly. This may handi- 
cap their later ability to produce 
strong shells. 
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Flies rob average cow 

of $50.80 worth of 

milk each summer . « « 
but... 


Scientists found that by using new 
TABATREX FLY REPEL- 
LENT, cows were shielded from 
vicious biting flies in the pasture. 
Their tests, at the University of 
Illinois, proved that cows without 
flies rested more .. . ate more... 
and earned $50.80 more in butter- 
fat production than cows treated 
with commercial sprays without 
TABATREX. 


TABATREX SPRAYS 


ARE MORE EFFECTIVE! 
TABATREX sets up an invisible 
barrier that flies refuse to pene- 
trate; TABATREX repels house 
flies, horn flies, stable flies, FACE 
FLIES, even the vicious horse fly, 
both in the barn and IN THE 
PASTURE. With TABATREX, 
flies DON’T LIGHT . . . DON’T 
BITE! Cows eat and rest peace- 
fully and MILK PRODUCTION 
GOES UP...ANDUP...AND 
UP! One single application is 
effective all day . . . often several 


ys. 
' INSIST YOUR SPRAY 


CONTAINS TABATREX! 
More than one hundred leading 
livestock spray manufacturers are 
including TABATREX FLY 
REPELLENT in their sprays. 
Look for the name on the label . . . 
TABATREX! Don’t accept sub- 
stitutes! Approved dairy cattle 
sprays with TABATREX are 
available at all leading DAIR- 
IES,DRUG, HARDWARE and 
FARM STORES, from your 
FILLING STATION and your 
DOOR-TO-DOOR DEALERS. ’ 


RUSH COUPON 
{Glenn Chemical Company, Educational Div. | 
| 2735 M. Ashland Ave, Chicage 14, I. | 


Please send me, FREE and WITHOUT O8-! 
LIGATION, information on how | can 

make EXTRA PROFITS this year from 
the sale of my milk, 





Ff 








ad State 


Tabatrex | 


GLENN CHEMICAL CO. 
2735 N. Ashland Ave. @ Chicago 14, Ill. 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 35 cents per word per insertion, except for “help 
wanted’ and ‘position wanted advertising which 
address. “J. W. Foley, Rowte 13, Green Gay, M 
advertisements must be signed: "BOX of, care Heard’s a 
count as & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as & word. 
CHECK WITH OROER. Copy must reach us one month ahead of date 
TISER MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send 
Wiscensin, Different rate for Livestock Display advertising. 


is only 20 -— per 





insertion. Count 
as eight words. Sling 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscensin’’ and 
SEND CASH OR 
. NEW ADVER- 
order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 











NEw! Now trea Ma tie for | at ak 
. hew t P wer ’ ; bact hoe ‘ n 
aime: 1 P . Pe 10K 
me Dihydrostr n z ip 
0 mg. & . " 5 g. Sall ne 
5 mg. Coba I | t « t 
ed quarter by « awing 1 dose) i 
y ne : replace ¢t 
. ao i " A jeal when dry 
og off « . ‘ tt Power 
4 qguarter—e 
freshene An t pr i worth 
5 ade i «= R : y ‘ 

riparia " exe P 
i e j $2.55. Sia t 2, 5 
Order 1 . aod f : 
Ly . f A ’ A 


ge need 
hor Of New 


from ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY OF NEW 





ENGLAND, Deg w.4 Topetieid, Masse 
ette Write f iree ¥ ary supply cate 
gue and " ‘“ Please note As « 
wa milk a fr : 
m5 : 
nent 
HORN WEIGHTS. Macs as 
i% b and 3 : ‘ ark : 
postpaid, includes nun rs e 
nk, and fu dire We als arry 
{ ear tage k sine, ¥ ‘ 
PE r rem i 
’ t w“ { 
¢. BRED RS SUPPLY CU., ¢ 
Blufts, lows 4 
ARTIFICIAL t ing equipm Largest, mos 
mplete . Write for fre stalog. NASOU 


rt Alkineot . 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION eq 


World's lead plier. Wr ‘ enon ate 
log INSEMIK11 COMPANY INC., Bara 
W isconain 5 
MASTITIC TESTERS. Send for tree sample and 
teratare. LARAY, DV¢ Pataskala, O ll 
BIG SS m drugs, vs Y and supplies 
r restock. Free slog. VETSOO, Box 
; 5. Mint M e . 5-° 
ree BITTERWEEDS, wild ns and dog 
' " We Rhap. Low cost. Wi 
jure grass, gra not poisonous. For 
tre forma * REASOR-HILL COR 
PORATION, Bos ‘HL Jacksonville Ar 
kansas 1-12 
SEND CARD tor tree »« esale atalogue of 
veterinary supplics : equipme EAST 


hRN STATES SERUM OOMPANY, 


ilarde Street, Columbia, 8. ¢ 2-235 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES (wholesale) free cat 
slog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, Box 
64 Deita, Colorado 5-° 

SPECIAL MASTITIC OINTMENT. Proca 
Pen 


mn i100, i ihydrostreptomycin 
o mg 10% Sulfamerazine Suifathiaz 
Cobal 5MU im sesame ol] base ileposabile 
syringe Dosen §4.50 prepaid. (Pen-FPs §9 
josen syringes Withhold milk trom treated 


querter for 72 hours. Quantity savings. KEN 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 


SUPPLY, Ken s\ngtor Connecticut 6." 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS direct to you at « 
savings Write for free price list UPOO, 306 
Cherokee, Dep Z, St. Josepl M 10-* 
FREE 92-page handbook -catal 06. ivestock dis 
eases. Save money. | ‘ is 
drugs, instruments K ANS. AS CITY. ¢ Ao 
CINE OOMPANY, Dep Kansas y, 
Missour 


giass-lined 


buok teeder 
Evet-Filo silage 
write SHER 
Strawberry Plains, Tenn 


7.* 


Spollage around 
nny Silo Glaze 


FROBERG DIs- 


, Ind 8-9 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING, 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 


' a 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
AUCTION SCHOOL, 


soon Free 


5-° 


Boz 8466-D4, 


19-* 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Fees a FOLDER, 


“How to make §5,- 
earthworms!"’ 
Texas 21-° 





FARMS WANTED 





MORE eainv FARMS needed to 





sell. Extreme 
Wisconsin. H. E 


Elkhorn, 


eueseental experi 
6-* 





FARMS FOR SALE 





SOUND WISCONSIN farms 


td M. BROWNING, 


Saratoga 8-3234 evenings 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





CATTLE MARKERS 








ALL-NYLON NO PAINT to chip out Many 
lors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON 
Maivern, Pennay!vania 10-* 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and vestock supplies Free stalog. NASOO 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscons 14.* 
DAI8Y CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brase-plated chain for | ne or neck. Write r 
free catalog GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dep 
( Hu ngton, Indiana 10-* 
E. z neoo TAGS make identity fast and accurate 









Cole ontre rs, wear resistant 
pleatic Availat sin and fasteners 
Write tor tree j atelog trom 
he world’s leadis " reeding 
equipment, breed ) r equipment 
plus hundreds of other farm items INSEMI 
KIT OOMPANY, INC., Baratx Wis 
CATTLE EARTAGS legible 50 ft. chats 
lon fFope sets, snkiects Samples - 
dealer. BOCK, (Nt Mattoon, i 3-ap 


TOP DAIRY OFFERING! 









1504-HD Consumers 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





SAVE 40%. lIiydreulic manure loaders. VAUG _ 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota 
SePnesner paces, Aa SELL CHEAP, 





Pfister Farm 
Horeb, Wis 


15-° 


and country 
Realtor, John H 
Virginia 12-° 
Wisconsin farms for 
Write LOGAN 
Wisconsin 1-* 
bargain book 
Spring-summer 
property de 
estate catalog, 
years service 


Dearborn 
8-4 
119 acres 


combine, other 


oll heat, 


$21,500 takes 
Send for free catalog. STEVENS AGENCY, 
Phone OLiver 9-2291 
selection of farms to 


10-2 


cash crop 


stating your 
For more in 
brochures on farms 
Southern Wisconsin contact TOM 
salesman for Bob Keefe and Asso- 
Lake Geneva, Wis- 
or Delavan 


1200 acres, 
bottling 3200 
wholesale and retail 

‘ milk plant, 
modern equipment 
75 acres of 


market. 9 


$290,000 


CAMERON, 24 
New Hampshire 
Low down payment 
5Ol-escre Minnesota farm with 
Pasture for 100 
$8,000 income 

in catalog— 
3-bedroom house with bath 


Grade B 


machine shed, garage 


ates. Be 


this immaculate eet- 
$4.900 down! Free 
beautifully illustrated through- 
UNITED FARM 
Building, 220 
Illinois 
120-ACRE DAIRY FARM, 240 head 
@ barn, irrige 
includes tractor 
seeders, ete. 
leases new modern milk plant on 
cattle and 
land. J. T eee 


of cattle, 


1-2 
FOR SALE: 640 acres ‘pear Springfield, Mites 


pasture 


outbuildings, 2 
and dairy farm, 
REALTY OOM- 





HELP WANTED 





Fx perienced artificial 








save ’ o ew an seed tractor par 
erewlers, wheel tractors 190 makes mod 
Catalog ready Send 25¢ SURPLUS T R AC 
TOR PARTS OCORP., Fargo, N. D. 8-6 
10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99 $50 down 
8s monthly Oan me 6 6agents DUNBAR 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 10-4 
USED BULK MILK TANKS. 200-250-300-.400 
gallon sizes. Write: P. O. BOX 246, Cedar 
burg Wieconsin 6-° 
MOJONNIER 150-gallon bulk cooler. All stain 
eos steel. Excellent condition. Priced to se 


CRORGE DYER, Route £2, New Hope 
Pennsylvania. Lyanwood 8-785 

KYLO can milk cooler, most efficient, proven 
low cost cooler, vasy to clean. §56 Agente 
wanted. For information ite: Baclusive Dis 
tributor, C. H. LUNDOREN, 1601 MeOulles 
Avenue, Bureks, California, 











breeding tech- 
frozen semen program 
areas may be developed in any 
Writ PIPER 


Wisconsin 


want steady 
large certified milk farm 
Write for in 
sober and reliable men 
LABORATORY OOM 
J 


9-spl 


to help start s Grade A dry lot 
operation of 100 cows with expansion 


minimum 


GARDINER 


SINGLE MAN over 25 for dairy farm. BENTER 
, u > Oregon 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HELP WANTED 


DAIRY CATTLE 





DAIRYMAN to «specialize in milking and hand- 
ling registered Holsteins on modern operation 
in Southern Indians. WILLIAM B. BOLIN, 
Paoli, Indiana. 

WANTED: Man, wife or son combination to 
milk, feed, care for calves and young stock 
only. To work for percentage of milk sales 
and calf crop 12-stall herringbone milking 
parior, loose housing, silo unloader and suger 
feeder. Three just fair farm houses. In Michi 
gan Must be experienced and furnish 
references. BOX 652, care Hoard’s Dairymar 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

ESTABLISHING 50-cow registered Holstein herd 
with bulk tank, stanchion barn. Need work 
ing herdsman - manager. Southern Wisconsin 
BOX 655, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
kinson, Wisconsin 11-2 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SINGLE MAN, 48, wants to work or rent small! 
farm. No drinker or smoker rite all parti 
culars BOX 650, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscon 

DAIRY PRODUCTION SPECIALIST. Wide ex 
perience all phases up to thousand cow 
herds Building design and construction 
References. Age 37. Family. College graduate 
BOX 651, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 

RELIABLE YOUNG MAN, single, wishes to 
spend vacation, month of July, on modern 
dairy farm. Some previous experience. BOX 
653, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 

PERMANENT POSITION WANTED by single 
man, age 34, as a milker in large modern 
milking parior preferably ‘mn Arizona or 
California, by November 1961 Lifetime ex 
perience. Presently farming own farm. W 
accept night or 2nd shift. ARMAND NU ERN 
BERGER, Route 1, Box 248, Neilleville, Wis 















AGENTS WANTED 





$2.50 PER WOUR or more for part or ful 


time route work. Large repeat orders. Man 
or woman. Write McNESS COMPANY, Free 
port 22 Lllinois 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square pints 


$9.95 quarts, $15 per hundred —— 
Sample pint, 25c¢ OXBORO, Box 703199, 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 8-1 
HAVE A PROFITABLE HOBBY sewing aprons 
children’s wear Details free. REDIKUT'S, 
Loganville 15, Wisconsin 9-spl 


NYLON HOSIERY guaranteed, free trial before 


buying BOX 654 are Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 





DOGS 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 


Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial Choice of sex Spayed females « spe 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18-* 


SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Onutetanding Heelers 


Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana 
gan, Ilinois 2-° 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES, puppies from 


imported parents. HOWARD McCLAIN, 2820 
McClain Road, Lima, Ohio 


FOR SALE: Border Collie, female. 1 year old 


Best of breeding Inquire: WILBERT I 
LAWRENCE, Ridge Road, Route #3, Nor- 
walk, Ohio 





SWINE 





WISCONSIN FEEDER PIGS for sale. 40 to 60 


Ibs. Sold direct on weight basis. Also heavier 
pigs. 48 hour liability. C. ACKER, Middle 
ton, Wisconsin. Phone TE 6-3451 6-* 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED: Standing walnut timber. I pay top 


prices, cash deal. RONALD WALTERS 
Guttenberg, Towa 10-4 


WANT A BARGAIN? Government surplus chain 


saw chains. Brand new. 36”. Can be short- 
ened Cost $42 Our price. Three — $20 
Sample $7.50. Postpaid. MANAGER, Adiron- 
dack Park Farms, Crown Point, New York 


MUNDRED-GALLON pasteurizer, serator cooler 


coils, pumps, motors. Also Peruvian daffo 
dils, SOc Tuberoses, 25 Dahlias, mixed 
colors. Postage each 10c. Write for informa- 
tion. JOHN W. NEWMAN, Route 3, Lewis 
burg, Penasylvania 





DAIRY CATTLE 








NOTICE TO SUYERS — WHEN BUYING 


DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle personally. If impos- 
sible, have them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. —- Hoard’s Dairyman. 


KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 


farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
tresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B 
and Bang's tes . Im carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS ©O., Eigin, Iili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818 19-* 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 


Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 15-* 


TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN cows and heifers 


Bred or open. Calfhood vaccinated. VERNUS 
STROMMEN, Blanchardville, Wisconsin 8-6 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A tew service age 


bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606. 2-° 


DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 


oe October. Top springer cows and heil- 
400 to 600 head every sale. MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis. 10-* 


CHOICE SEL 
and heifers, fresh and close springers. T.B. 
and Bang's tested. Calfhood vaccinated, Reg- 
istered bulls service age. HARTMAN & 
SON, Hampshire, Dllinois. Phone 2621. 2-° 
CHOICE =e ty cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will G0 orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association. DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 558. 1-* 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE. Attention: Dairy- 
men and cattle dealers. Top springing cows 
and heifers Also open heifers any size. We 
have drivers available to buy direct from the 
farmers or will fill orders as directed. GON 
NERING BROTHERS DAIRY FARM, Route 
1, Keukauna Wisconsin Phone Little 
Chute, Wisconsin ST 8-3332 or ST 8-2576. 1-12 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large se 
lection fresh and springing selected cows and 
heifers strictly quality Buying on order 
saves time and money. Call or write FORT 
ATKINSON, WISOONSIN Telephone JOrdan 
3.5905 ‘ 5." 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS tor the Southern 
states. Financing available. Heifers and cows 
on band at all times, originating from the 
best producing herds im Southern Wisconsin 
Artificial breeding. Bang’s and T.B. tested 
for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, Marshall, 
North Carolina, phone 5451, or Mars Hil) 
North Carolina, 2381 nights 6 
CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. <i 
FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and 
cows. Good selection of open and bred heifers 
R. B. BRICHER, 8t. Charles, Ulinois. Phone 
JU-4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights 7-24 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR- 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin 
Wisconsin. 15-* 
WISCONSIN HEIFERS (Dodge County) of ail 
ages of top quality Approximately 150 to 
200 head on hand at all times. HICKEY 
LIVESTOCK, Juneau, Wisconsin 8-4 
FOR SALE: Buy your vaccinated dairy cows 
and heifers direct from the farmers where 
quality prevails GEORGE E. SWANSON 
Rice Lake, Wis. Phone CEdar 4-4717. 6-19 
TWENTY HOLSTEIN HEIFERS due in late 
July, August and September, weighing up to 
1300 Ibs. Also, 240-acre dairy and hog farm 
including personal property, 25% down pay 
ment. Milk assignument. Would rent to re- 
sponsible party. Write: LEN GEHRKE, Loyal 
Wisconsin 10-2 
75 WOLSTEIN registered choice quality founda- 
tion heifers, 4 to 12 months old. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Many show prospects. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indiana 
polis, Indiana. Terrace 9-6575 10-2 
WE ARE NOW READY to fill your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, Wisconsin 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12. 16-* 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, springing first calf heil- 
ers and young cows. Excellent quality. Write 
or telephone for prices and details. WALTER 
McPARLAND, Watertown, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 840 l-spl 
REGISTERED Holstein and Ayrshire cows and 
heifers, Bang’s certified herds. PEARSON 
BROS., Waterdown, Ontario, Canada. 13-spl. 
HOLSTEIN COWS and springer heifers with 
size and production. Bought directly from 
leading herds Sold at low overhead prices 
We fill orders, before you buy contact us 
DEAN YODER, Danvers, Mlinois. Phone 
Yorktown 53-4774. 5-spl 
CANADIAN dairy cattle. Springers and fall 
calvers. ©. FLATT, Route 2, Hamilton, 
Canada 
CHOICE HOLSTEINS: 40 springing heifers and 
cows. 27 August, September freshening heifers 
BILL CLOW, Plainfield, Dlinois. General 6- 
6629 11-3 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, springers and fail 
fresheners, vaccinated, tested. Come see before 
you buy. I handle only the best. H. J. 
WILSON, Catlett, Virginia, phone ST 8-5251 
11-4 

















EARN BY SELLING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO 


HOARD'S 
DAIRYMAN 


Every good dairy farmer will ap- 
preciate your help in his ordering 
renewals or new subscriptions. 
Write today for full details and 
selling kit. You can put your 
telephone to work! 


HURRY — Be the first in your 
community. Limited territory. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Manager 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Guernsey breeders to Chicago 


Milk sales under trade-mark program set all-time high; 
first open forum successful; three new directors named. 


during the 84th annual meet- 

ing of The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club held at the O’Hare 
Inn, near Chicago, May 15 to 17. 
One day was spent touring farms 
in the area, including Rosewood, 
Rolling Acres, John Plain, Curtiss, 
and Quaker Oats. 

An innovation for this group was 
the first open forum discussion ev- 
er held. Those attending had an 
opportunity to discuss a variety of 
questions with the chairmen of the 
various club committees. 

Among the topics discussed were 
the matter of registering bulls with 
the possibility of increasing fees or 
setting forth production require- 
ments; the Gold Star program; 
eartagging as opposed to sketching 
or photographing in connection with 
registration applications; the pos- 
sibility of changing requirements 
for Golden Guernsey producers to 
give them more time to switch to 
registered herds; and considerable 
time was devoted to the research 
committee’s report. The general 
consensus was that the forum was 
highly successful. 

Much of the optimism resulted 
from the research committee re- 
port. Its chairman, Atherton Hob- 
ler, New Jersey, reported that find- 
ings thus far show a significant ad- 
vantage in the solids-not-fat and 
protein content of Guernsey milk 
as compared with milk of other 
breeds. There was as much as 16 
per cent more protein in Guernsey 
milk. It is hoped that some proc- 
essors will eventually buy milk 
on the basis of quality, thus giv- 
ing Guernseys a price advantage. 

After spending two years work- 
ing on revising the by-laws of the 
constitution, the membership voted 
heavily in favor of adopting the 
proposals made by the committee 
headed by Stanley Murphy, New 
York. One of the major changes 
involves the election of directors. 
A director shall not be elected to 
office for more than two full terms 
in succession. 

In his annual report to the mem- 
bership, President McKerrow al- 
luded to the many obstacles in the 
marketing of milk through federal 
orders. He further stated that it 
is impractical to marke: milk con- 
taining more than 4% per cent fat, 
pointing out that the greatest in- 
crease in sales under the trade- 
mark program came in the milk 
containing less fat. 

Highlighting Secretary R. D. 
Stewart’s annual report were all- 
time records in three departments: 


\ OPTIMISTIC air prevailed 


Number of cows on official test; 
number of cows classified; and in 
sales under the trade-mark pro- 
gram of Golden Guernsey, Inc. 
Sales totaled 241,337,537 quarts, or 
an average of 659,392 quarts each 
day. This was a 4 per cent increase. 

A new feature in the milk pro- 
gram in 1960 was the adoption of 
the Guernsey Royal trade-mark, 
applying to Golden Guernsey milk 
with a butterfat content between 
the minimum legal butterfat stand- 
ard in a state and 3.7 per cent. 

Stewart also reported a 254 per 
cent increase in exports, primarily 
to Canada. They imported more 
than 900 head during the year. 

There was a 16 per cent drop in 
registrations, mainly due to a car- 
ryover into 1959 of applications re- 
ceived from a special offer late 
in 1958. The secretary stated that 
the biggest problem facing the club 
is getting breeders to keep their 
registration papers up-to-date. A 
complete report of club activities 
is presented in the table below. 

Of the five directors whose terms 
expired, John Lyman, Connecticut; 
and McKerrow, Wisconsin; were 
re-elected to succeed themselves. 
George Dynes, Mt. Vernon, Wash- 
ington, was elected to fulfill the 
unexpired term of Kenneth Price, 
Port Orchard, Wash.; and J. B. 
Guess III, Denmark, S. C.; was 
elected to complete the term of 
W. W. Fitzpatrick, Rougemont, N. 
C., both of whom resigned. Frank 
Brown, Jr., Port Deposit, Md., was 
elected to succeed John D. Worth- 
ington, Bel Air, Md. 

Fitzpatrick, manager of Quail 
Roost since 1934 and a former 
fieldman of The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club and W. H. Odlum, 
owner of Rosewood Farm, IIL, re- 
ceived Meritorious Service Awards. 

Jacob Tanis, of Ideal Guernsey 
Farms, Augusta, N. J., won the 
Liebers Trophy for the fifth time 
in 12 years. Awarded to the living 
Guernsey cow with the highest to- 
tal lifetime milk production, the 
trophy went to Ideal’s Beacon’s 
Nina, whose official production for 
10 lactations is 170,227 pounds milk, 
9,815 pounds fat in 3,590 days. 

The Tarbell Trophy, awarded to 
the cow with the highest mature 
equivalent fat record for the year 
was awarded to the Estate of Clif- 
ford McBride, North Farm, Bristol, 
R. I, on the record of Ideal’s 
Superior’s Odetta, whose actual 
record was 25,252 pounds milk, 
1,275 pounds fat in 365 days on 2x. 

The 1962 convention will be held 
in New Orleans. 





1960 (+ o—) 








Registrations from artificial breeding .... 
Per cent of total from artificial breeding 


58,509 

4,382 

62,891 

24,527 

39.0 

34,193 

2,715 

36,908 

156 

980 

41,742 

96.3 

9,246 

4.9 

449 

360 

16,139 
$856,211 
$862,231 
$ -6,020 

$655,027.03 
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DISPLAY 


WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 
Fine found . SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 





cattle of all hese are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
head per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA 








gathers informaton that's 
important for you to know 
+ 80 We can present it to 
you in easy to read form 
twice-a-month. 











CAREFULLY SELECTED SIRES 
For the Sound Dairyman 


PIPER BROS. FARMS INC. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


and Highly Classified 
Service now available in 
the Nation as well as in W 
Semen available anywhere in U.S. pod 
foreign countries on order. 
BREEDS 
HOLSTEIN JERSEY 
GUERNSEY ANGUS 
BROWN SWISS HEREFORD 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PEDIGREES 











NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, 
If impossible, have them checked by 


select cattle personally. 


inspect and 


someone in whom you have confidence. Complete understanding 
in writing between buyer and seller is very important. Should 
you buy on approval, it is advisable to have animals inspected 
by a veterinarian on arrival before acceptance. Report serious 
health problems to your state veterinarian.—Hoard's Dairyman. 





TRI-STATE 


nl 


A NEW 


for buyers 


SERVICE 


for sellers 


Dairy Cattle Replacement Marketing. Select your Replace- 
ment Cattle from over 30,000 dairymen! We handle only 
quality cattle. All breeds — All ages. 

A.l. GRADES REGISTERED 
Fieldmen Services — Commission charge of 5% on all orders 
over 10 animals. 74% on orders less than ten animals, 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT — Wayne L. Wendorf 
TRI-STATE BREEDERS COOPERATIVE 


Westby, Wisconsin 


Phone 93 











A high ‘veal and beef “val 


@ ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
@ great capacity for con 


plus stock will 


a ready ma 
popular with iebatnen 





WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


About the 
“Big Brown Cow”’ 


BROWN SWISS: 
© ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: No dairy 
to produce ~- % all kinds of conditions. 

& HAVE A A LONG - - MILKING LIFETIME: 
giving a bas period rr f profitable production 

* ARE | EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: While 
toe of of fat, at Individual records of 700 to 900 Ibs 


herd ae 
not uncommon the eee Swiss Breed. 


@ PRODUCE A QUALITY PRODUCT: 
Brown Swiss mi 


and 


averages 
* ARE. QUIET A AND ) ATTRACTIVE: |; The affectionate disposition, and uniform- 


cause them to 
“ HAVE | HIGH H SALVAGE VAI VALUE. Calves, that | sin". always have a 
—*._ Ay Brown S are tops. 


The strong constitution of Brown Swiss give them 
and digesting economical roughages. 


@ HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: Once we develop a herd of Swiss, 
market. Farme 


the country a 
— BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED—WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


in ability 


for long life, thus 


ve yearly records of over 1,200 
to 500 Ibs. fat are 


lk is pure white in color and 
4 per od butterfat. 

admired by everyone. 
100 pounds at 


‘our sur- 


rs Cow” becoming more 























BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 

inspect and select cottle person- 
have them checked 
hove confi- 


WHEN 
CATTLE 
ally If impossible 
by someone in 
dence Complete vunderstending in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
important Should you buy on approval 
it is edvieeble to hove animels inspected 
by @ veterinarian on arrival befere ac- 
coptance Report serious health problems 
te your stote veterinarian 


NOTICE TO BUYERS | 


whom you 


~— Hoard’s Deiryman 














AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 


Most Proritaste Cows 


Big Mikes « - Hardy Rustler 
Good Grazers - Perbect Udders 
Se te Coches 
Ayrsbure Breeders Arsocistton 
10 Comer te, Brenden, VA 













NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 








JERSEYS 


1 have choice ayo pen one Binns and Guern- 
e na T b 








sey heifers, « ger cows. Al 

and Bang's tested ‘une ar ke ¥ ur select! a, 

= = fi a your orde iy. Phone 
ty 4113 CLAUDE TeéANTon, Route 


2. Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Born Nov. 11, | 
19¢ \ ja 5 


lads are “ 2 Toros 
more Sta wd W r 2. * 
Send for 


THE ENNIS JERSEY HERDS. 


Muze Dim 


" Cuma, Missouri. 


Brigham Bred Bulls 


Are Real Headliners 


in a half dozen of this country’s 
top breeding associations. In Many 
Instances, These Were Young Bulls 
Purchased From Brigham Farm 
And Proved In Farmer-Breeder 
Herds. These Farmer - Breeders 
Have Been Paid Many Times Their 
Original Purchase Price. 
Heve You Considered Purchasing A 
Brighom Bred Bull And Proving 
Him? it Could Pay You Handsomely. 
WE SUGGEST YOU WRITE TODAY 


BRIGHAM FARM ‘"T- ALBANS 


VERMONT 














GUERNSEYS 





How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 








GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fleldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Dei. 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
ings at all times, also regular monthly 
sales. If you need ome, or a car load, 
write for prices get quick service. If 
you want to sell, contact us — low sell- 
ing charge — prompt payment. 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
your next door neighbor! Send us your 
listing so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. O. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukeshs QOounty can furnish you with most 

any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 

bred Lee Burlingham, fieldman, st your serv- 

ice Waukesha County Breeders’ Asen., 
w 


w 








Purebred Guernsey 


BRED HEIFERS 


due June through September. Also 


@ few choice young cows with 
good HIR records. Proven produc- 
tion inheritance. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
SMITHVILLE FLATS, N. Y. 














JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION—Guoernseys—registered and grade 
females, all ages. Also bulls. Free service to buy- 
ers. Write or phone: Wililam Erdman, Route 1, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, JOrdan 35731, _ 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
tield Music Maker, Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandva Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
SERVICE AGE GUERNSEY BULLS 


Sired by Gold Sd Sires, Fritalyn Jeanette's 
Flash, and Blakeford Transfer. ame backed 
DHIA testing, 3 





by 15 years of continuous 
years of HIR an DHI ecords up to 
13560-696-SDHIR-305-2x, and many other good 
ones. Foundation cow has over S700 fat, 
lifetime, still on test, classified VG 5 times. 


All records made under ordinary farm con- 
ditions, with machine milking and no hand 
stripping Herd classified 6 times. Write for 
price and pedigree. 

THREE CLIFFS FARM 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
helfers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for tep production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 


CHASKA, MINN. 











PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


ee se 


A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR WERD. Select 
a good typy young bull sired by one of our 
tine quality siree—Sanfadair F. Predition or 
Sanfadair L. Princton, or Fairlawn K. Prince- 
ton. They will add quality to your herd and 
they are priced right. See them at the farm. 
Highway 2#96—between Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, 











HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're eaiing for cows or heifers 
come to Dea ounty where good Hol- 
stelns are raised. Buy them first-handed 
save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing gate and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 


TRI-COUNTY WHOLSTEIN ASSN., Watertown, 
Wis., Box 143. We fill orders elficiently for 
both Registered and Grade Holsteins. We fur- 
nish field service for selecting your animals 
Pitty years in business—we aim to satisfy 
Can furnish references. Francis Darcey and 
Sons —- N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles. 











Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3. 








JUNE 26, 1961 


J. ©. Penney, President 


JULY 10, 11, 12, 1961 


Sale starts 10:00 A.M. each day 


Owner: PEARL S. 


Margverite S$. Tyson, Trust — Floyd Krauter, 












and ma 


COME TO NEVADA 





875 Registered Guernseys 
AT AUCTION in Two important DISPERSALS 
PRE-EMINENT FARM DISPERSAL 


10:00 A.M. 
at the Farm 


175 HEAD SELLING — 7 BULLS — 105 COWS — 
63 BRED AND OPEN HEIFERS 


STERLING INDUSTRIES, 


Mr. Penney hase } t one of the outstanding Guernsey herds in the country and due to the 

rm ime he " spend in Missouri, has decided to disperse his herd. Built on Foremost 
t ilines there are such great cows as Lash Acres Hermes Quest, 1104 F, EX, 4 times 
Na al Gre Cham nee Farms Merry Song, EX, Grand Champion, and cows of like 
aliber with ‘ . ts selling 


JAMES CANYON RANCH DISPERSAL 


(8 MILES SOUTHWEST OF CARSON CITY) 


10 BULLS — 375 COWS — 115 BRED HEIFERS — 
200 OPEN HEIFERS AND CALVES 


and 
1¢ Langwater and Flying Horse dispersals 


The James Canyon Gu herd wsa establish 
ne of the largest m the sation. In buil 

Ciuerneey rd OulifOrnia were purchased in 

Cany fror Pacif Northwest, Wis 

este " g@ most of the tops at 

~ e* ¢ . Exce high record cows 
r M; Pairiawn A rs Dayle 

wa s | t « Hor M 


repre ed Due te the cm omer selling we predict there will be many bargains. 
ENJOY YOURSELF AND BUY SOME TOP 


130 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS SELLING 
JAMES CANYON RANCH HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
JULY 13, 


Many outstanding cows and heifers including entire 
duc tion; 


1961 — 10:00 A.M. 
17 daughters of Grayview Skyliner and many others worthy of your serious consideration. 


FOR CATALOGUES OR FURTHER 


Write or Coll THE MERRYMAN COMPANY sparks, MD. 


Phone Boltimore Prescot? 11-4321 


GALLATIN, MISSOURI 


INC., Owners 
Harold Appley, Manager 


GENOA, NEVADA 


. Phone Gardnerville 4941 


MESTA, Trustee 
Herd Manager — Carroll Chase, Herdsman 


ed 5 years ago and has quickly grown into 
ding the herd several of the most important 
their entirety. Top Guernseys came to James 
the East. In 1960 over $150,000 was in- 
their Langwater Dot, 


and daughters including 





with over 65 daughters; daughters of Lang- 
Chart Grand Champion 5 times — All 
ny others. All strains of bloodlines will be 


GUERNSEYS 


Bad Jelten herd. Well known for type and pro- 


INFORMATION 









men in 46 states 


technician. 


For complete information 
call or write: 


FIVE DAIRY ° 











CURTISS 


GIVES YOU 


PRIDE and PROFIT 
THROUGH 


% INCREASED PRODUCTION 
% IMPROVED TYPE 
% HIGHER SALES VALUE 


Frozen semen available from over 175 prominent sires 
through the Curtiss field organization composed of locally 
owned and operated distributorships represented by 1200 


or 
by direct sales to herds in areas not serviced by a Curtiss 


CURTISS 


BREEDING SERVICE, INC. 


FOUR BEEF BREEDS . 
CURTISS FARM - CARY, ILLINOIS Otte Schnering, Founder Phone MEroury 9-2041 





ONE DUAL PURPOSE 
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This month we offer Stoffell San Mar Sparkler, 
born Aug. 5, 1960. He is sired by San Mar 
Gale Wis Nobleman, « bull that is siring us 
nice cows. The calf's dam is a Carnation Style- 
master daughter that has been a 4% tester for 
us. This calf should sire type as well as 
production 


For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


“‘With development of bloodlines in our institu- 
tion herds that have proved so outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., and in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock. 

“The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form. 
which 


“A pumber of choice bulls from to se 
lect a herd sire always available 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT or Pustic WELFARE 











CARNATION SKYLARK FAVORITE FLO 
“v.a." 


5-7 3x 365d M26,460 F1,095 4.1% 


OFFERING A ROYAL MASTER SON FROM 
HER BUTTER BOY DAUGHTER 


A Skylark Favorite Flo has just 

leted a record of 1,095 F. 4.1%. She 

is . e 17th daughter ot her , GM sire, 

Carnation H » © produce 
over 1,000 F. 





Her dam, Carnation Favorite Princess, is 
EX sod a GM dam. Skylark Favorite Filo 
is & maternal sister to rnation Standout 
an EX, GM sire owned by © Breeders, 
Shawano, Wisconsin. She is « full sister to 
Carnation Silver Knight a SM type sire 
owned by Tri-State Breeders, Westby, Wis- 
consin. She asiso has s YG maternal sister 
with over 100,000 M. 


Dam of the calf being offered is s jovel 
first calf heifer now on test as a 2-yr.-ol 
She is a full sister to Osarnation Sally 
Favorite Flo VG H.M. All-American &r 
Yearling in 1958 with 13,234 M, 506 
3.8% as a Jr. 2-yr.-cld on 2 milking. 


This is s richly bred calf. The six tested 
Game in his four-generation as ye avers, re 
060 F. Ten of the ancestors th 
EX, three are VG and the. E&. 
is own dam, is not yet classified. 


ete information and price. 
668 


Write for com 
Tag » born March 15, 1961 


He is Ear 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 


Dept. +204 
Carnation, Washington 














FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW— 
BUY WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE TODAY 


Over 1900 herds of re. and top grade Holsteins 

and Brown Swiss. Fieldman service. Financing 

——_ i. cooperation with Dairy Oredit Corp., 
alb 


Fulipaill Buy) Services, Germantown, Wis. 
Phone ‘Gienemnones Falls S7M13 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
yf BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Ot- 
fering eclect quality heif- 
ers and young cows, de 
and regis , b for 
ae! Ay production. Al- 

hoice, serviceable, 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
Free fieidm rvice. 


breeding. 
-_K. WRIGHT, 
Ph. Fall River 26F21 











ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 nen of quality gorings 
rs 


Holstein and G le 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, ¢ Rane clean well formed 


udders. Her it and sold. Satis- 
fi ex . All 


ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 
available from Se sccredited herds, many 
using artificial Heifers at re ages. 
= OR, cows. Financing Availab' —e. . 
Witt  OETOONLER Fieidman 
in Black Hawk Motel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Pinel Stn 
Res. Phone LYnwoed 3-2351 at van, Wis. 





BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
> FROM 
» “THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 

15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Fieldman sales and service. 
For information write: Frank €. Cairns, 
Ficidman, City County Bidg., Madison, 9, 


Wisconsin. 
TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 








CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 











INTER-COUNTY ee? 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
118 Baxter St Waukesha, Wis. P.O. 177 


PHONE LIBERTY 7-3644 


= — and # Grade Holsteins, all 

eldman service or will 

directed. We are in a posi- 

tios to handle domestic and foreign ship- 

ments of any size. Financing can be ar- 

ranged. Services of Arthur F. Bennett, 
dames L. Gordon and Reynold Bennett. 


= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


foundation Holstein Cows and Heifers 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun- 
ae Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, 

Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested 


FINANCING 


ments have been made with the Dairy 
-- DeKalb, Illinois to fimance acce 
ayment is o nd 





Select 


Arran 
Credit 
able purchases. Only a down 
and the balance on monthly installments. ‘““The 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce.’’ 
For more information about financing call or 
write Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street, 
DeKalb, Illinois Phons 6-4811. 

lan to come and select you? Wisconsin Hol- 
stein or we will buy on order st your direc- 
tion. Fieldman service write or phone. 


PIPER BROS. 


Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE c0. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


Quality sp heifers and 
cows available at ali times. 
Have available financing—, 
down— ce in monthly 
payments. 

FIELDMAN SERVICE or WILL FILL ORDERS. 





Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


GILSON BROS. 


ED AND ANSEL GILSON 
eegyams oe een 


en ‘aiters, Fietgman ber 


ality. Dairy Sale 
the tast 
2:00 p.m. 
or phone Wrightstown 532-6622 for prices. 


of soo “igetatein 
Thursday each 








WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS 
ALL AGES 
Regi 4 nd nes bod 
Come here and 
selections. Or we x HN] yous 
order on direction from —E and 
deliver on spproval, Sh ts accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
in trock load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by experienced cattlemen. 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 




















NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN oe — wy OR DAIRY 
inspect and lect cattle person- 
checked 


. you buy on A 
it is advisable to have animals inspected 
by @ veterincrien on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian. 


— Heerd’s Dairyman. 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 


bub, Mgr. Phi Lennox 7. 


HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Se nine counties, im the heart of Wiscon- 
sin's ty land. Foundation stered and top 
quality grades available, bred for and 
protuction. Over 300 registered breeder: 
srea. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 
artificial breeding rings servi the area. 
Come and make your own jections, or wil 
buy on order at year Le Fieldman serv 
ice. Write, wire G. J. STANCI- 
FI Phone vA 2 268. 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


We offer this month a very typy young bul! born 
Meo 30, 1960. He is well marked with very 
ype. The dam is cl. VG with a 4-yr-old 
aa “a 18395 M 
6012 son of a VG dam. 
and GM Pabst Sir Roburke Rag Apple. 
young bull is bred for a lot of production and 
PP; For more information call or write to Car! 
: amen, phones 2-3319 or 2-3087 Graysville, 
ndiana. 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS and 
heifers. Caifhood vaccinated. Largest herd 
of registered Holsteins in America. Our 
prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
auywoeee. ve vtaing guaranteed exactly 

represented. write or call us 
before buying ‘al cattle of any kind. 
Visitors always welcome, 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 


—— a oe 














MONDAY, JUNE 26 


3.8%, 462 F — actual. 
M, 454 F. 


30 Champion Avenue 





Edgar Schoepke Milking Herd and Bred Heifer Sale 


On farm located 3 miles Southwest of Oakfield on County Highway F. 


72 HEAD OF REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
48 cows, 16 bred heifers, 4 open heifers, 3 Jr. calves. Herd sire selling, son 
of Wis Leader. First 4 daus. to finish lactations av. 231 days, 11828 M, 
One of Fond du Lac County’s outstanding herds. 
1961 herd cl. 1 EX, 11 VG, 31 GP, 7 G. 1960 HIR av. 51 lactations 13,275 


G. JACK STANCHFIELD, Sales Manager 


Oakfield, Wis. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











TONS 


more milk per cow! 


NEW Dairy Guidebook 
tells how...send for it! 


Aim for TONS more milk per cow, 
a “gecond cash crop” 
of Registered Holstein seed 


seed stock! 


Daiky profits com bo up to Sur thnes 
greater with Recisrerep HOLSTEINS 


than with a 
ig Profit” 


cows! “Big Cow 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


h< wraps 


- 4 hd 





GP OOOO 8SSSOO000 0888820888888 800008889 


Dept. HD, Brattleboro, Vermont 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Yes! Do and me ¢ PRER coy @ 
“Big Cow .. . Big Profit” 


NAME PreTT ICI 
ADDRESS PTeTTITITIVI TT ttt 
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... mew antibiotic concept in 


Silage Preservation 


Now on-the-farm use confirms 
that Silotracin, with its unique 
antibiotic action, is low-cost silage 
insurance. Silotracin creates the 
right acid conditions, virtually 
eliminates surface spoilage and 
butyric acid—source of bad odors. 
Silotracin improves protein di- 
gestibility, gives your silage 
greater protein content. 

Silotracin’s antibiotic disap- 
pears before silage is fed, so 
there’s no residue in feed, no 
trace in milk (no FDA approval 
is required). It doesn’t irritate 
eyes, nose or throat, won't harm 
equipment. 

Ask your dealer for a silage pre- 
servative that contains Silotracin, 
or for Silotracin itself. Both cost 
no more than ordinary preserva- 
tives. Remember though, as good 
as Silotracin is, it’s no substitute 
for good silage practices and 
management. 


The use of Silotracin for silage preservation is covered by U.S. Patent 2940857 
Animal Nutrition Department 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION Gyt> 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Prevent spoilage, protect 
proteins, stop odors, with 


SILOTRACIN 


































If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 











“Only the best 
is good 
enough 

for my milk!”’ 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY - 


Producers of Volirath Stainiess Stee! Dari-Ware + 





UTILITY OR MILK 
DAIRY PAIL STIRRERS 
$813 ~ 
13 at a 9232 
sere Perforated 
16 qt. — 
hid. 
5820 . 
“sa 


Cookware + 


Oolirath 


STAINLESS STEEL 





Best for milk and best for easy bulk handling. 
Low and wide to take milk without spilling. Specially 
punched to give quick maximum straining. Made 
for quick easy assembly and easiest cleaning. Highly 
polished heavy duty stainless steel—will last 
indefinitely. 18-qt. capacity No. 8216 


DAIRY PAIL 
WITH CHIME 


SO42 
13 qt. 
5e45 
16 qt. 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Housewares * Porcelain Enameled Ware 





VETERINARY COLUMN 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Ri 
< 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





Rickets in the young 


Rickets is principally a deficien- 
cy disease of the skeleton (bone 
structure) of young animals. When 
rickets is present, bones do not 
harden properly. Presence of the 
disease indicates an _ insufficient 
supply of vitamin D, or there is 
improper utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus. 

Rickets does not appear as fre- 
quently as it did 25 years ago be- 
cause livestock men generally do 
a better job of feeding and caring 
for their stock. 

Clinical signs of rickets can still 
be found in some herds. Borderline 
cases of rickets, however, are far 
more numerous. Individuals so af- 
fected may never show clinical 
rickets. These borderline cases fre- 
quently go unnoticed and cause so- 
called “hidden losses” to the live- 
stock raiser. 

Vitamin D is necessary for prop- 
er utilization of calcium and phos- 
phorus, the principal minerals in 
bone formation. 

Natural sources of vitamin D are 
the ultraviolet rays of the sun, 
leafy green plants and hay, par- 
ticularly legume hay. The sun can- 
not be relied upon to supply the 
need of the young animal because 
cloudy weather, dust, and smoke 
in the air prevent the rays from 
exercising beneficial effects on the 
skin. Also, in colder climates the 
young animal spends considerable 
time indoors. Calves will seldom 
develop rickets if they are fed the 
year around good hay that has 
been exposed to abundant sunshine 
and grown on soils with adequate 
mineral reserves. Such ideal condi- 
tions, however, seldom prevail. 

Borderline cases often do not 
show symptoms. Severe rickets re- 
veal stiffness, swollen knees, swol- 
len hocks, and an arch in the back. 


Animals sometimes stand humped 
with the middle drawn up. Some- 
times a calf with rickets becomes 
easily excited and occasionally may 
have an attack of fits. In advanced 
rickets breathing often is rapid. 

Affected animals often become 
exhausted from slight exertion. At 
times there is a depraved appetite, 
which is noted by a desire to chew 
or eat objects such as boards, 
wood shavings, and so forth. Frac- 
tures occur most easily in the long 
bones of the legs and the pelvis. 

Calves with clinica] rickets often 
have poor appetites and grow at 
a slower rate than healthier ones. 
Weak or soft bones have a ten- 
dency to bow from the pull of the 
tendons. 


Prevention and cure... 


It is now common practice to 
fortify commercial and home-mixed 
calf feeds with vitamin D. The cost 
of vitamin D supplement is rela- 
tively small compared to the po- 
tential benefit. Vitamin D may be 
supplied to home mixtures by add- 
ing a pound of irradiated yeast 
(4 million units to 1 pound) to 
each ton of prepared calf meal. The 
usual amount of vitamin D in calf 
starters ranges from 1,000 to 4,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D per pound 
of calf starter, calf meal, or grow- 
ing ration. 

If your calf should have rickets 
under these feeding conditions, ex- 
tra vitamin D must be supplied. 
Often the daily intake is doubled 
when clinical rickets is present. 

Other good sources of vitamin D 
are cod-liver oil and ergosteral. 
Sometimes the oil containing the 
concentrate of vitamin D is added 
directly to the milk. More often, 
however, the oil or irradiated 
yeast is mixed and added to the 
dry ration in pellet form. Ultravio- 
let lights often are used to supply 
additional vitamin D. 





CYSTIC OVARIES 


We have a young cow that was 
bred artificially on Christmas Day. 
Since February 1, she has been in 
heat constantly. Her vulva is a 
little swollen and inflamed. 

Could you prescribe treatment 
for this condition? 

Malvern, Iowa LM. 


From your description, I would 
suspect your cow has cysts on her 
ovaries and should be treated with 
what we call a luteinizing hormone. 
Suggest you have your veterinarian 
treat her as soon as possible. 


TO PREVENT SELF-SUCKING 


Could you tell me how to keep 
a cow from sucking herself? 
Dawson, W. Va. P.C.R. 


There are several homemade and 
commercial antisucking devices that 
may be used. Your local hardware 
or dairy equipment store may have 
some commercial antisuckers on 
hand. Sometimes a commercial bull 
ring in the nose with another ring 
attached is helpful. Or a home- 
made stiff wire, sharpened at both 
ends, may be placed in the nose, 
shaped into a ring, and the ends 
bent in such a way that when the 
animal attempts to suck, the points 
will prick the udder. 

Another device is to make a 





cradle out of sawed-off broom- 
sticks. The broomsticks are fas- 
tened together with rope or leather 
straps. The device is placed around 
the neck and fitted so that the 
cow cannot turn her head suffici- 
ently to reach her udder. 

As a last resort, surgery on the 
ventral (underside) portion of the 
tongue may be performed so that 
it cannot be cupped to suck. 





FORMULA FOR FOALS 


J.W.A. 


Suitable formulas for foals are: 
1. Cow’s milk, 20 ounces; lime- 
water, 12 ounces; sugar, 4 level 
tablespoons. This mixture is fed in 
2-ounce doses at 2-hour intervals. 
2. Mix 4 tablespoons limewater 
with 2 tablespoons cane sugar and 
enough cow’s milk to make 1 pint. 
Feed 4 ounces of this formula ev- 
ery hour for first few days. In- 
crease the amount of each feeding 
gradually and spread out feeding 
time until you have 4 feedings 
given a day. Use unmodified cow's 
milk after the 5th or 6th week. 
It is possible your veterinarian 
can stimulate the milk secretion 
by injections of posterior pituitrin. 


_— —— ee ae 
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ws = Can you solve these 


farm work-flow 
problems ? 


aw + 
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HERE ARE PAPEC’S SOLUTIONS poke 


PROBLEM 1: Farmer A has 2 big tractors, a large capacity forage harvester, 
and 4 self-unloading wagons. Yet his harvesting comes to a halt after 2 hours, while 
his wagons wait in line to be emptied at the silo. 

SOLUTION: Farmer A could break this bottleneck by replacing his limited ca- 
pacity crop blower with Papec’s Model 48H. It handles up to | ton a minute. 


PROBLEM 2: Farmer B has a balanced work-flow system as far as it goes— 
but it doesn’t go far enough. His tractors, forage harvester, self-unloaders, and 
crop blower are matched for capacity. He has an efficient silo unloader, too. 
But twice a day he must stop what he is doing to feed 42 head of cattle by hand. 
SOLUTION: Farmer B needs a versatile Papec Mechanical Feeder to complete 
his automation system, save him time and money. 


PROBLEM 3: Farmer C has large capacity tractors, self-unloaders, and crop 
blowers. But he takes too long to harvest an acre. What spoils his efficiency? 
SOLUTION: Farmer C’s big capacity system is spoiled by his low capacity har- 
vester. He needs a big ton-a-minute Papec 92—the biggest one of them all! 


VP FE C__ HAVE YOU AN UNBALANCED WORK-FLOW SYSTEM? 


MACHINE COMPANY If so, it costs you time, effort, and money. Why not talk to your Papec dealer? He 
SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK can help you spot the holes in your system, show you economical ways to smooth 
out and speed up your operation, make a big cut in your labor costs. Or send 


243 W. Merrill Street, Indianapolis, indiana 2925 Chrysler Road, Kansas City, Kansas . - 
coupon below for more information on work-flow-matched Papec products. 


18 N. Tyler Avenue, Hopkins, Minnesota 


F 
1 I'm interested in speeding up my farm work-flow! Send information on checked equipment please. 





MOBILE FEED MAKER 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


Papec offers two 
the Model 32 for 
small and medium 
size farms; and the 
Model 92 for big 
operations Each 
with a choice of 4 
quick-hitch heads 


UTILITY HARVESTER 


An economical flail 
type harvester for 
smalier farms, or for 
auxiliary use on big 
farms. Chops, clips, 
mulches, and shreds 


SILO UNLOADERS 


For 12-ft. to 20-ft 
silos. Convenient 
pull pins for easy 
moving from one 
silo to another. Op- 
tional tripod hoist 
available 


Grinds and mixes 
from 2 pounds to 2 
tons of feed, and 
loads it into wagon, 
bin, or feed bunk. 
Can save you up to 
$30.00 a ton over 
the price of pur- 
chased feed. 





ALL-FEED CHOPPER 


Makes better hay 
faster, and at lower 
cost than anything 
you've ever seen 
Makes a new kind 
of homogenized si 
lage, too, and per- 
forms 5 other essen 














Papec offers three 
a 48-inch high 
model, and two 72- 
inch high models 
with choice of 2 or 
3 beaters. Allare 
available in hard- 
ware kit form or 
complete with pre- 


MECHANICAL FEEDER 


Set up your own 
system. Four basic 
units. Supplement 
hopper mixes supple- 
ments with silage 
uniformly. Flexible 
to meet future needs. 


CROP BLOWERS 


Model 40, with PTO 
or belt drive, is 
available with hop- 
per or apron-tabie. 
Model 48H, with 
ton-a-minute capac- 
ity, takes delivery 





- 
tial farm jobs fabricated lumber . from any angle. 











PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY Dept. HD-6 SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. i 


NAME STUDENT ADDRESS TOWN 
— eS 
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“This DARI-KOOL jase 


Is Cooling 143 fame 
Pounds of Milk (tuum 
on One Kilowatt | 
of Electricity!” 


Writes MR. A. M. ANDERSON, Manager, Pierce-Pepin 
Electric Cooperative, Elisworth, Wis 
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Top photo — Panoramic view of modern buildings at Wisconsin State 
College Experimental Farm, River Falls, Wis. Lower photo shows stain- 
less steel 650-gallon Dari-Kooi in the school’s up-to-date milkhouse. 


FASTEST COOLING — with Dari-Kool’s 33° 


ice-water cooling milk is cooled faster than is possible 
with any other cooler or method. Dari-Kool tanks 
are guaranteed to surpass 3A Cooling Standards. 


ACCURATE BUTTERFAT PAYMENT 
With a Dari-Kool you receive accurate payment for 
butterfat because the test is not affected by churned 
milk (floating with butterballs) the result of slow 
cooling. Or by milk that has been damaged by 
freezing. Both are common faults of tanks using 
“out-dated” cooling methods. Both conditions lower 
quality of the milk. Both cost the dairyman money. 


EMERGENCY COOLING — The loss of a 


tank of milk during a prolonged electric power failure 
could cost $100, or more. Dari-Kool’s large reserve 
ice-bank provides valuable insurance during emer- 
gencies. Other cooling methods offer no protection. 


ARI-KO0 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 






DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 62, Madison, Wisconsin »-) 


Please send new folder “How To Select Your New | 
Bulk Milk Cooler’ with a comparison of direct- fmmenas 
expansion and Dari-Kool ice-bank coolers. 
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ROBO 


Town 
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